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o two other adjacent ones. 


TENEMENT HOUSES. 


The accompanying illustrations tell their 
avn Slory. ; 
Nes. 2. and 3, which we copy from the 
Morning Journal which has recently been 
‘devoting much attention to the subjeci of 


tenement houses, give ground plans of the 


same block shown in our illustration and 
The ground cov- 
ered by the buildings is indicated by shad- 


‘ing: that left for the supply of light and 
air te the human beings crowded in those 
high houses is marked in white. No. 4 
isa diagram showing twenty-five blocks. 


betwee Ninety-fourth and Ninety-ninth 
streets and Second and Fifth avenues, the 


‘number of houses upon each, with the ex- 


‘ception of the two blocks occupied by the 
yards of the elevated railroad, being in- 


dicated by the figures in the center of each | 


block. 
New York below Fortieth street embraces 
‘$8,905 acres, with a resident population of 


$13,076 souls, an average of 133,120 to the 
- square mile. 
fl. gives no adequate idea of how peopleare |_ 
crowded together. A large part of this. 


Yet, greatas this average is, 


area is taken up with buildings devoted to 


business purposes, which, though tenanted | 
- Jike beehives during the day, have but a 


small population at night, A considerable 


ne ‘part is covered by the houses of the rich, 


who occupy far more space in proportion 


te their numbers than the mass of the 
population ean afford, and there is some 


small part on the west side, where, ow- 


| dng to the property being in litigation, 


‘pr other similar causes, the ground is 


ot utilized to anything like its full ca- 


pacity, according to modern New York 
standards. The average is made up in 
1e east side tenement blocks, such as 
2 of Which our cut gives an idea, and 
the tall apartment houses, which are 
coming amarked feature in more fash- 
onuble quarters. The Tenth, Eleventh, 
Welfih and Thirteenth are the most 
lensely populated wards. Here the aver- 
age reaches 352 souls per acre, or 225,280 
to the square mile, a density of population 
unparalleled elsewhere in the world, 
"Vet even this, it must be remembered, is 
average, and as parts, even of this 
district, are occupied by business houses, 
rorkshops, churches, etc., or by a better 
glass of tenements, the average is made up 
‘bv a still greater crowding in other parts. 
According to figures given in a message 
by Mayor Grace, thirty-one single blocks 
were found to contain 75,204 residents, an 
averace of 2,426—the population of a good- 
sized village—to each block. The aggre- 
gate area of these blocks is a fraction over 
92.acres, sc that the average population 
wer acre would be nearly 817, or some 
522,880 to the square mile. 
Whoever has lived in an earthquake 
puntry, and seen how at the first tremor 
af what we habitually regard as the most 
stable of all things, an irresistible desire 
seizes every one to rush into the open air, 
must in passing through the streets of the 
ower part of New York sometimes won- 


dered what would be the effect of an earth- 


quake here. Were the tall buildings of the 
business quarters emptied suddenly at 
some noon time, as an earthquake shock 
would empty them, the streets would not 
hold the people, unless piled upon each other 
in a mass of struggling humanity. But this 
resident population of nearly half a miilion 

the square mile in these densely peopled 


tenement districts is even more significant. 


The whole area of these districts would 


hardly more than furnish graves to the 
. people who live there. 


As to the proportion of the lot covered by 
the building. an inquiry made by the 
Beard of Health in 1879 showed that— 


3,334 tenements covered 50 per cent of the 

t. 

4,439 tenements covered from 50 to 60 per 
cent. 

5,133 tenements covered from 60 to 70 per 
eent.. 

4,786 tenements covered from 70 to 80 per 
@ent._ 

1,827 tenements covered from 80 to 90_per 


| A check has been put upon the tendency 
te cover the whole lot with brick and 
mortar by the new law, which prescribes 


- sixty-five per cent of the lot as the maxi- 
mum which can be built upon, but there is 


as yet no legal limit to the tendency to 


_. add story to story. 


The center of human life, the unit of 
human society, is the family: and the life 
of the family is most powerfully influenced 
by the home—the sweetest, the tenderest, 
the most inspiring word, it has sometimes 
been said, in the whole range of the Eng- 
lish language. What sort of homes have 
the people of New York? The great ma- 
jority of them have nothing worthy of the 
mame—are absolutely destitute of anything 
that can give the privacy, the comfort, the 
permanence that are associated with the 
word “home.” 

According to the best statistics that can 
be obtained, the proportion of the popula- 


fion of Manhattan Island that live in 


houses occupied by single families is but 
slightly over four per cent, and this pro- 
portion would doubtless be largely reduced 
if account were taken of the number of 
families occupying a single house who are 
forced to let a room or two to lodgers in 
order to make up the rent. But putting 
upon these figures the best interpretation 
of which they are capable, there argof the 
whole population of Manhattan “Island 
but four out of every hundred who 
have anything that can properly be de- 
scribed as a home—anything which affords 
the privacy, the room and the comfort in- 


dispensable_to a true homg. And out of 


this four in every hundred there must. be a 


their homes depends upon their ability to 
| 


Sa 


~ 


pay rent from month to month, and whom > 


a reverse of fortune or the death of a 
breadwinner may at any time render 
homeless. 

Of thc total population of the island some- 
thing less than thirty per cent live in 
houses in which there are not more than 
one family to the floor. Some few of these 
live in the large and expensive apartment 
houses of the first class, so constructed 
that each floor has almost the privacy of a 
separate house, though even these are for 
the most part deficient in air and light, 
and abound in dark rooms, or in rooms 
only lit from narrow rifts between high 
brick walls, down which the sun only 
struggles for’a 1ew minutes at noon, und 
across which hands may almost be clasped 
from window to window. 

The vast majority of the thirty per cent, 
however, live on the floors of houses 
originally intended but for a single family, 
or where the effort of the architect has 
been cheapness, not privacy and comfort. 
Three, five, seven and eight families have 
but a single entrance and passageway, and 
the life of each must, in great measure, 
be exposed to the ears, if not the eyes, of 
all the rest. Laughter, singing, loud words, 
the cries or the play of children, resound 
through the whole house. A tired man 
finds it almost impossible to slecp in day 
time, and the proper care of the sick be- 
comes impossible. Children must be kept 
cooped up in narrow rooms or trusted to 
such associates as they may find in the 
hallway or in the street. ; 

Yet the people of New York who can 
afford a single floor for what may be by 
courtesy called a home, belong to the 
favored minority. Over sixty-five per cent 
of the inhabitants of Manhattan island 
live to-day on floors occupied by two 
families or more, under conditions in 
which even the veriest semblance of a true 
home is utterly impossible. 


It is not so much the horrors of the 
worst phases of tenement life to which we 
desire to call attention—the filthy cellars, 
the bad drainage, the spectacle of eight 
and ten human beings living, working, 
sleeping in apartments not more than 
large enough for one; but the great broad 
fact that the vast majority of the people of 
New York, including the honest, sober, 
industrious, skilled, and comparatively 
well to do—all, in fact, except the rich— 
are crowded together closer than human 
beings elsewhere exist, and closer than 
human beings can anywhere exist with 
health, decency and comfort. 

Do we need to go any further than the 
fact that only a little more than four per 
cent of the people of this island live in 
separate houses; that of the more than 
ninety-five per cent that remains, less than 
thirty per cent live on a single floor, and 
that more than sixty-five per cent live on 
floors divided between two families or 
more, to explain why there are over 
eight thousand licensed drinking salcons, 
to say nothing of the unlicensed, in New 
York city? If the Rev. Dr. Funk and the 
Rev. Dr. Crosby had to live as the great 
majority of their fellow citizens live, are 
they quite sure that they would never seek 
the beer cellar or the liquor saloon? 

Do we need to go further than these facts 
to explain the vice, the crime, the pauperism 
that we are breeding in this greatest of 
American cities. 

The crowding together of human beings, 
500,000 to the square mile, is so utterly 
unnatural, so absolutely inconsistent with 
all the needs of heaithy human life, that so 
long as it continues all attempts to palliate 
the evil results certain to flow from it are 
little better than useless. So long as the 


great mass of the people are thus crowded 


together 


not only is Dr. Funk little 
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vexing 


| has been given to plumbing, ventilation, 
fire escapes, etc., and in addition to suc 


{ things as dumb waiters for the. gett 


the air in 
license, but all. schemes for sanitary 


‘inspection and tenement howtse reform, 


are,so far as large results are concerned, 


ie ‘utterly inadequate.: Such measures as the | 
tenement house bill now before the legisla- | * 
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ture, might, in some places, save some 
children from dying. But are we perfectly 
sure that when a child wakes up ina world 
so over-crowded as is the world about the 
children who are born in the tenement dis- 
tricts in New York, it is not about the best 
thing it could do to die? a 


For is it not better to die early than to. 
live, deprived of the natural rights and_ 


privileges of childhood and to'grow up to 


“Fe t 


become a pauper, a tramp, a criminal ora 


prostitute? 


-God is great; his universe is wide. There: 


anust be some place in it for the fresh souls 


who coming into life in. New York find it 


so overcrowded that they must needs draw 
back. eee a : 


of coal and provisions, 
“sWinging wash. tabl 


carry out the ide 
builder without the 


s to be piled o 
on the same 


space enough to. 
Ana 
dlord shoul 
yhenever re 


: demanding high the: diner 


city, is the diagya: 
ber of houses o 
in another par 


lutely vacan 
-one but two houses 
fully occupied, ther 
This diagram is | 
condition of la 
tween Fifty-r 
river, and is. 
which is mue 
west. 
According to. fi 
Real Estate Recor 
on Manhattan. 


Consider the life of the child where the 


population is half a million to the square 
mile;. not the child of the poorest and 


com fort by: 
York the 


lowest class; not the child of the ‘drunken : 


and dissolute; not the child whose father, 


by illness or accident, or inability ‘to. find | 
enough work that he-can do, is prevented | 


from making an ordinary living; not the 
child of the widow who-is working her life | 
away for what will scarce prolong life; | 


but the child of the hard working, sober, 


of ront—a ‘SC 
not one 


ordinarily fortunate parents, such as | 


of his at the tenement house meeting in 
Cooper Union, which, as well as it could 


be reported, was printed in THE STANDARD. 


of March 5th, but which had to be heard 


to feel the Christ like passion of it—the 


passion of one. who has voluntarily. left all 
that most men deem worth struggling for 
to live the life of the tenement house— 


“What chance does a boy or girl have for. 


the development of heart or soul in a tene- 
ment house life? What place is left for 


the growth of the spiritual nature in a 
child that has never known what it is to be. 


alone, whose ‘home’ is at. once kitchen, 


dining room, parlor, nursery, bedroom, 


washroom, and perhaps workshop as well; 
whose only playground is a dirty street. 
with all its degrading sights and sounds 


Literally, the great majority of the chil- 


dren this great metropolis is rearing do not 


find room enough on the earth’s surface to. 


play. They can only toss a ball or fly a 


Kite by stealth, and when the policeman is 
They never see sunrise or sun- | 


not about. 
set, the houses are too-close and high; they 
never see a flower save in a pot or in a ped- 


-Imake up the great majority of the popula-: 
tion of New York. : ee Pee 
As Father Huntington said in that speech 


{scale on w 
population « 
separate house 


homes to 30,99 
tua family, 154 

But these. 
One hundred 
Harlem -river. 
which lies above O 
‘fifth: street, az 
annexed dist 
is a still greater amoun 
The plain fact is that 
the urea co 
porate . limit 
yet built. upo 


North river in 

the corporatio . 
‘any amount of un 
‘great city might 
ural reason wha 


dler’s wagon; they never hear the rustle. 
of the leaves of a tree unless it be that they. 


are taken on some excursion. They have 
neither the quiet home where studious habits 


‘may develop and the taste for innocent 


pleasures be formed, nor the field where 
the childish love of exercise and adven- 


| ture and excitement may find scope. At 


home they are crowded, in the streets they 


are inacrowd. The world, to their eyes, 


is bricks and paving stones; long lines of 
human hives. What is vile and what is 


demoralizing they see in plenty, but the 
sweetness, the vastness, the mysterious-. 


ness of nature, her suggestions of things 


beyond expression, they know nothing of. 


| A great deal of thought, a great deal of | 
| energy, and a considerable amount of 
-moncy has been and yet.is being expended: 


on efforts to improve the condition of the 


_ | tenement houses by the erection of model 
buildings. 


The latest, and we think the 
most extensive effort of this kind, is that of 
a philanthropic Standard oil company mil- 
lionaire, Mr. Charles Pratt, who has just 
finished an enormous building at Green- 
point, called the Astral flats, which is de- 
signed to accommodate 120 families under 

.. and_in. which special atention 


those who do-not w 
that they mzy gro 
mands of an increasin. 
true remedy which 
“ment house and gi 
York ample . 
no matter ho 
posed by the. 
platform on which 
municipal ele = 
rapidly being adopte 
| tions in other parts 
tions IV and. 
follows: ee 
IV. We declar the « 
-our people. into nar 
mous rents while ha 
unbuilt upon to 
to remedy thi 
‘buildings anc - 
ished, so that no 
employment of li 
commodations 
levied on land irrespe 
so that those who are now | 
cant shall be compelled either 
themselves. or to give up the Ia 
who will. Let ee 3 
V. We declare furthermore tl 
mous value which the p 


eee 


and a half of people gives to the land of 
this city belongs properly to the whole 
“community; that it should not go to the 
enrichment of individuals and corporations, 
but should be taken in taxation and ap- 
plied to the mprovement aud beautifying of 
the city, to the promotion of the health, 
comfort. education, and recreation of its 
- people, and to the providing of means of 
transit commensurate with the needs of a 
' great metropolis. We aiso declare that ex- 
isting means of transit should not be left in 
the hands of corporations, which, while gain- 
ing enormous profits from the growth of 
population, oppress their employes and pro- 
voke strikes that interrept travel and imperil 
“the public peace, but should by lawful pro- 
cers be assumed by the city und operated for 
public benefit. 

There would be infinitely less “com- 


-munism” in providing out of public funds 
derived from the taxation of land values 
for free trains that will carry people twenty 
miles from the city hall in as many min- 
utes than there is in compelling a hundred 
and twenty families to herd together under 
one roof. 


Orphaned Laber. 
Dear mother earth! upon whese gentle breast, 
A tearful child, J laid my weary head, 
To draw from thy calm presence that sweet 
rest 
Which soothed when every other joy was 
fled— 
Tam bereft of thee. Thou art as one 
Estranged from me, thy meckest, lowliest 
sont > 


© Speak! Doth thy heart with wonted fondness 

beat? : 

Doth mecinory of other wedded years, 

~ Of infant pratite and of pattering feet, 

And baby griefs unet loosed so many tears, 
Pfead allin vain?) Or, by a tyrant lord 
Art thou enslaved and thy young brood 

abborred? 


_ Nay, nox! The old love light is in thy face; 
Thy truc heart: beats ew’n as it’ beat of old, 
Jho’ tyrant roty me of thy fond emorace, 
And erue! arms thy helpless form infold. 
Patience, sweet earth, till I am stronger 
erown. 
Neer ivrant lived but slaves have over- 
thrown! W. H. OSTRANDER. 
February 8, ssv. 


Tie Plag Hat Argument. 
Sudge James G. Maguire in San Francisco Star. 

The fact that land 3s held in common among 
Savages, and that landlordisin is most per- 
yg fect in the centers of civilization, does not 

rove that common ownership Is the cause of 
éarbarism nor that landlurdism is the cause 
of civilization. [To ouce heard «a man try to 
prove that plug hats and suspenders are the 
eause of civilization. “For,” said he, “go 
among barbarians aud you will not find a 
single plug hat nor a single suspender, among 
the semi-barbareus vou will find a few; 
among those further advanged you will find 
_ proportionajly greater numbers ugitil you 
“peach the great centers of civilization, and 
there everybody wears suspenders and 
thousands wear plug hats.” So with land- 
Jordism. It isa mere incident of civilizations 
but, so far from being the cause, it is in fact 
the greatest hindrance of civilization. 
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War st0e Be Rendered Bloodless. 
Exchange. 
A German chemist has invented a new kind 

of anzsthetic bulict, which he urges will, if 
- brought into general use, greatly diminish the 
horrors of war. The bullet is of a brittle sub- 
stance, breaking directly when it comes in 
contact with the object: at which it is ammed. 
It contains a powerful anzsthetic, producing 
instantaneously complete insensibility, lasting 
for twelve hours, which, except that the 
action of the heart continues, is not to be dis- 
‘finguished from death. While in this condi- 
icn, the German chemist points out that the 
“bodies may be ‘packed in ambulance wagons 
and carried off as prisoners. 
What a joke it will beto goto war when 

these bullets are universally used by the sol- 
diers. To be curried eff in au ambulance 
wagon and recovered ina few minutes is bet- 
ter than ty have a hole through the body and 
be carried cff in a hearse, not to recover till 
the resurrection mormng. Why, this bullet 
will certainly supply a “dong felt want.” 
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Englishmen Nanished. 
Canadian Labor Reformer. 
The English people, unlike the Irish, are 


not suffering from the lingering effects of 
bostile sectional lecislation, and, conse- 


quently, never having been forbidden by law 
toengage in manmvacturing, they ure not so 

enerally dependent on the soil for a living. 
For this reuson, and this alone, it ean be said 
of a larger proportion of English than of 
Irish emigrants, that they were not = ac- 
tually “banished,” but for all that the 
Jand laws of England have “banished” the 
wast majority of Englishmen whe have sought 
refuge in newer lands from the effect of these 
laws. Only a2 very small proportion of the 
. best soil of Ireland is under cultivation, and 
the bogsand refuse land which, not being fit 
fer raising cattle. landlordism permits the 
Irish people to still exist. on, produces more 
food m the worst years than the population 
needs for its sustenance. 


Mr. Pentccost’s Congrezation Satisfied. 
Newark Press-Register. 
The following statement has been furnished 
“to uhe press for publication in contradiction 
of the impression that the preaching of Rev. 
Buch ©. Pentecost, of the Belleville avenue 


gregauon: 

Our attention having been called to articles in several 
mewspapers impiving thal the preaching of our pastor, 
Rev. Hugh 0. Pentecost, has, of late, been of such a 
wharacter as ty cause dissatisfaction in uur midst, we 
desire to say that. such is nut the case. Under our 
pastors adiiunistration We have prospered to a greater 

gree than in any previous vear of our history, and the 
prospects for a continuance of, our present narmonious 
relations are entirely satisfactory, Theodore L. Dun- 
ham, W. L. Starr, Chas. L. Whlitheld, W. Db. Vander- 
bool, Alexander Anderson, Abraham Ditmars, Henry 
Bird, president board of trustees. 


Ownership ef the Earth. 
Burlington, Ii. Justice, 

The earth belongs to the whole human race. 
Aman’sricht to the earth isthe fact of his 
existence. The rent of land everywhere, in 
country or citv; agricultural, mineral or com- 
mercial iand, belongs to the whole people who 
dwell upon it. and labor on it. This is the nat- 
ural income that belongs to society. Buying 
and selling land Is buving and sellmg the pow- 
erto appropriate this fund to their private 
use, and buying and selling the right 
to prevent men from working, unless they pay 
Dlackmail prices for the privilege of duing so. 
Here is the labur question. The “land ques- 
tion” is the labor question, beside which all 
other social questions sink into insignificance. 

Sess Thau 2 Dollar a Day. 
Mauch Chunk Democrat. 

The iron ore miners at Guth’s station, Lehigh 
county, have just had their wages increased 
from‘ cents to $1 a day. This makes the cost 
of mining wbout 50 cents per ton average, 
while the protective tariff is 75 cents per ton. 
Billy Sowden ought te rise and explain where 
and bow the protection for the laborer comes 
in. [tis hard to believe it possible that work- 
ingmen of average common sense can con- 
tinue to be deceived by political demagogues 
who, in face of these facts, persistently assert 
that the high monopoly tariif on iron ore pro- 
tects labor and increases wages. These very 
same laborers are as pour 2s the poorest pau- 
pers under the meanest government of Eu- 
rope. In most of the other mines of Lehigh 
county the miners yet work for less than @l a 
day—sume getting only 79 to $0 certs. 


Unaderstauds the Trath, and Speaks it. 

Mauch Chunk, Pa., Watchman, 

he next man you hear say that Henry 
- George wants to deprive you of your prop- 
‘ erty, wants to ee a tell him he’s 
. either a kuave or a fool. t Henry George 
wants is “the earth.” He wants it for you 
and your fellow men. He wants to make it 
uuprofitable for foreign and home-made specu- 
lators, who now deprive millions of his pov- 
erty stricken countrymen from deriving sus- 
tenance from the free gift of God “to all His 


children.” Henry George proposes as a meuns 
te this end that all taxation be placed on the 


“Simply this aud nothing more.” 


ehurch jad caused dissatisfaction in the con- | 
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THY KINGDOM COME. 


PULPIT UTTERANCES BY PREACHERS OF 
ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


A Letter frem Dr. McGliynn—Dr. Herring 
on Sympathy and Selfishness — Glowing 
Words About the Crime of Poverty—Dr. 
Hall on Things tin General. 


The services at Plymouth church last Sun- 
day were made a memorial of the dead pas- 
tor, Dr. Lyman Abbott of the Christian 
Uaion preached the morning sermon. pointing 
out the wonderful influence exercised by Mr. 

Xeecher on the religious thought of the day. 
“He was,” said Mr. Abbott, “the prince of 
emotional preachers. 

“Along with this came a larger conception 
of the revelation of God. Mr. Beecher saw 
men studying the stains and cobwebs on the 
windows, and he swept these away and Ict in 
the sunlight. Youwho were ns pupils have 
learned that God is not an embalmed God in 
a dead hook. The Puritan God was not love, 
but ‘the moral governor of the universe.’ To 
Mr. Beecher Christ was God, not his messen- 
ger or aninterposing shield from his wrath, 
but God himself. There was no punishment 
or justice in God that was not in Christ—no 
meekness, tenderness or sympathy in Christ 
that was not in God.” 

At the evening service the following letter 
from the Rev. Dr. MeCiynn was read—the 
tribute, asa member of the congregation re- 
marked, of a martyr to an avostle: 

New York, March 13, 188%. 

Rev. and Dear Mr. Halliday: YT regret. very much 
that I cannot, in compliance with your courteous re- 
quest, be present this evening at the meeting in Ply- 
mouth chureh to honor the memory of the great pastor 
and to eondole for the irreparable loss. [I must therc- 
fore content myself with suying briefly ina letter what 
I shouid have been glad to s#y more tully fn speech, 

It isa sien of the dawning of the better day fur which 
the world has so long vearned that such 2 meeting 
should be possible and that vou and yours should so 
earnestly desire the presence of a clergyman of that 
ebureh which seems so remote, and, too many would 
say, so antagonistic to Vours. Foremost in the work of 
hastening the coming of the better day was the great 
wan whese death we mourn and for whose work we 
give thanks. None other so well as he taught the men 
of his land and time to exalt the essentials of religien 
pure and undetiled in which we all agree, and to mint- 
mize the differences that seem to separate us. To him 
Was given to see with clearer vision, to reveal with un- 
equaled genius, and with tireless energy to make com- 
mon among men the meaning of Him whom we all re- 
vere as our divine teacher, Who taught of old on the 
mount and by the seashore the core of all religion—the 
fatherhood of Gol and the brotherhood of min. 

I cheerfully confess that from Mr. Beecher | learned 
from the tirst days of my ministry a new tenderness aud 
fullness of meaning in the Our Father; and Lam glad to 
be able here to state that the theology of the old chureh 
agrees With bis ia this, that the essence of religion Is in 
communion with God through the love of Him for His 
own sake, and in loving all men for God's sake with the 
best love with Which we love ourselves; and that while 
sacrifice and sacrament, creed and ritual, prayer and 
sermon and song may be and are powerful helps and 
necessary manifestations of this religion, Which is love, 
without it they are buta mockery, a sacrilege and a 
blasphemy. [thankfully count him among the masters 
from whomlI have learned a fuller meaning of the 
prayer— ‘Thy Will be done on earth as it ls in heaven.” 

We must all agree with Mr. Beecher that. the condl- 
tions and duties and strifes of our temporal life are 
but signs and svmbols of spiritual and eternal tlungs, 
and that ie the yearning of the whole world for liberty, 
equality and fraternity under the reign of justice and 
love, if we pluck out the religious heart of it: the bur- 
den is not worth the bearing nor the battle worth the 
fighting, He and the other giants of bis ime have 
cleared the Meld and iNuminated the way for a higher 
pregress and helped to give more perfect assurance of 
victory in the strife that is now beginning against a 
Wider siavery than that against which he dealt his 
sturdy blows—the enslavenient of the masses by the 
elasses—and to cementa union, not merely of American 
states, but of the peoples of the world. 

Sumulated by his cxample and encouraged by his 
success, let us take up the bunien of the people's 
wrongs where his tired shoulders have laid it down, 
and fight the battle, if need be, even till the night shall 
come, and we, asthe burden falis froin our shoulders 
and the weapons from our hands, shall have a nearer 
vision than was given to him of the reign of the Prince 
of Peace. Affectionutely and fraternally vours, 
at EDWARD McGLYNN, 


Hew Can Christianity Reach the Masses? 


“Sympathy and selfishness” was the subject 
chosen by the Rev. Mr. Herring, at the Seventh 
Presbyterian church, New York. “Human 
selfishness,” said Mr. Herring—‘‘the hungry 
devil of greed—is as old as the human race. 
Our race should be a universal brotherhood. 
What inconsistency there must be in a man 
who can sing psalms, hymns and spiritual 
songs on the Sabbath and grind and trample 
on his fellow man during the rest of the week. 
It would seem as though he believed his at- 
tendance at church on that day granted him 
absolution for the sins of the past week. 
Thereis such a thing as thriving honestly, and 
there is such a thing as thriving dishonestly. 
The man who purchases an article worth 350 
for 345, by what we term ‘beating the seller 
down,’ is &5 a thief. Competition may be a 
necessary principle, but who could compete 
with that world renowned monopoly which 
says tothe transportation companies: ‘Trans- 
port my oil for ten cents per barrel and for 
the vil of other companies you shail charge 
thirty-five cents a barrel and remit the differ- 
ence of twenty-five cents to the Standard 
oil company.’” 

Mr. Herring then went on to speak of the 
attitude of the poor of New York and other 
great cities toward the churches. He re- 
viewed a good many of Henry George’s sta- 
tistics regarding the tenement house popula- 
tion and declared that the churches stand to 
those people as the symbol of tyranny, op- 
pression and monopoly, and as temples of the 
rich. 

“But the churches are beginning to arouse 
their dormant powers and to take an active 
interest in the questions affecting the welfare 
of the poor. 

“Dues Christianity reach the masses? 

“No. 

‘How shall it reach the masses? 

“By entering into sympathy with and study- 
ing the great problems that bear upon their 
interests. Render Christianity attractive. 
The poor want a friend to-day. Befriend 
them. True Christianity is benevolent, demo- 
eratic and unselfish, and the poor should 
know it. Remember this and also that God 
will hold us responsible, not only for our own, 
but for our brother's, entrance into heaven.” 


Mr. Pentecost’s Advice to Workingmen. 

Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost delivered a dis- 
course last night in the Belleville avenue 
Congregational church, Newark, entitled, 
“A Few Sympathetic Words to Wave Earn- 
ers.” He took for his text the words, “Quit 
you like men; be strong.” He said it is 
necessary that workingmen keep themselves 
in the right in order to accomplish the ends 
they desire. They can learn what the right 
is in reference to their own actions by histen- 
ing to what others say of them and carefully 
taking note of all the truth. The conflict in 
which workingmen are engaged calls for 
sober councils. Workingmen must have the 
courage of their convictions and must talk 
and vote according to their convictions, and 
be willing to lose their situations and starve 
rather than give up their convictions. Work 
ingmen should not waste their time and en- 
ergies on side issues and half measures. They 
should strike at the root of evil and work for 
its abolition. The words, the spirit, the life, 
the work, the death of Jesus Christ should be 
the inspiration of workingmen in the tight for 
their emancipation. : 


‘ 


A Christian Duty to Abelish Poverty. 


At the North Reformed church in Newark, 
N. J., Rev. A. H. Bradford delivered a ser- 
mon on Charity before the Newark female 
charitable society. He said: 

“Of late years there has been a more sys- 
tematic study of the causes of vice and crime 
and of pauperism. We are working just as 
much in the spirit of Christ when we prevent 
poverty as when we relieve distress. People’s 
surroundings have much to dou with their char- 
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and youths follow them all their lives. In 
America nearly one-fourth of the entire pop- 
ulation is in large cities, and the most crime 
and pauperism are to be found in the large 
cities. In order to successfully combat with 
these evils we must remove the causes. That 
is no wise charity that simply seeks to relieve 
existing distress. The spirit of Christ is ask- 
ing how we may prevent the stream of vice 
and panperism from flowing any farther. 
There is no wise charity that does not study 
the causes of the evil it seeks to relieve, and 
the charity of to-day is recognizing that fact.” 

The reverend gentleman spoke of the evils 
of the tenement house system, of whole fami- 
lies being compelled to live ia one room, 
where privacy and decency are out of the 
question; of thirty families being huddled to- 
gether under one roof, and said that Christian 
workers are coming to recognize that it is 
impossible to effect much of a change in these 
people till their surroundings are improved, 
for there are ten thousand hands dragging 
them down where one is raised to help them 
up. 

A Catchelic Priest en the Malthusian Doc- 
trine. 

A remarkable sermon was preached in Dub- 
lin, Ireland, by the Rev. Father Finlay, S. J. 
on the text: “Suffer little children to come 
unto Me and forbid them not, for of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The reverend gentleman said: ‘‘What is to 
be done with the children of the poor?’ It is 
a question which forces itself upon thoucht- 
ful minds in many ways. Crowds of children 
to whom a breath of untainted air is an un- 
known luxury are swarming in the recking 
gutters. The vivid gleam that lights the eyes 
of more fortunate childhood is in theirs re- 
duced to a sodden and hopeless glare. Their 
rags are insufficient for decency, not to 
speak of warmth. How their food comes to 
them, and how they procure it, it would be 
difficult to explain. Their horizon is bounded 
by the brick arch which spans the entrance 
into the neighboring thoroughfare, and by the 
chimneys that blacken the face of heaven 
above them. 

“How much of all that for which God de- 
signed these human creatures, and which 
tLey are capable of being, do they suceced 
in becoming? What growth of understand- 
ing, what healthy habits will come to them 
with their years? Alas! alas! They breathe 
an atmosphere of degradation and sin, and 
their souls are blighted and perverted by its 
influence as effectually as their bodies are 
dwarfed and diseased by the infections of the 
dens they inhabit. 

“What is to be done about this matter? 

“An answer is furnished by the political 
philosopher, the social economist, the man of 
sententious formulas anc many weighty plati- 
tudes. ‘The present social system is faulty, no 
doubt, and the children of the poor have gut to 
suffer. But it is wholly the fault of the poor 
themselves; not of the children, to be sure, 
but of the parents. Why should population 
increase beyond the means of subsistence! 
Why should children be brought into the 
world for whom no provision is made? If 
the lower orders will avoid the distresses of 
which they complain, let them put pruden- 
tial cheeks upon their own rate of increase. 
Let them not bring children into the 
world with whom they have to share their 
meager resources, and then there will be no 
lowering of the standard of comfort, the la- 
boring classes will find employment sufficient 
to engage all their numbers, and the problem 
of an indigent, because unemployed, popula- 
tion will net have to be faced at all,” And 
thus onward through reams of sapient com- 
monplaces—of Malthusianisin, and Millism, 
and Ricardianism, and the rest. Allof which 
is, with great respect, equivalent to telling us 
that if for a given supply of food we had 
fewer mouths, we should have more food for 
each, but does not atall help us to the solu- 
tion of the present question—bhow are the 
mouths at present empty to be filled? 


Rev. Father Higgins on the Land Question. 


Rev. Father Higgins, 8S. J., recently deliv- 
ercd a lecture on socialism and the land ques- 
tion to the Post Graduated society of the St. 
Louis university. 

“Progress and Poverty,” said he, “presents 
no tangible solution of the question of land 
monopoly.” 

Father Higgins holds that if one man can 
not take possession of the materials of pro- 
duction and make them his own, there can be 
no such thing as property of any kind; and 
that not even the community can own land, 
since its labor has not created it. ‘There- 
fore,” says he, “there must be in man a right 
to occupy as his own such gifts of nature as 
he needs for the support of life. 

“To say that all men have an actual, posi- 
tive ownership of the land is equivalent to 
saying that every one hasa right to exclude 
every one else, and as all are equal, they 
eventually exclude each other, which amounts 
to no ownership at all.” 

The theory that all men have the same 
rizht to the land as to light and air, Father 
Higgins declares to be a species of pernicious 
sophistry, for the reason that there is no neea 
that every person should till the soil. Land 
is tangible and capable of being reduced to 
possession, while light and air can not be. 

He holds that since all men have equal 
rights, no generation can rightfully appro- 
priate the land that is given to all; and that 
if property in land is robbing, all property is 
theft, so that the state which pretends to own 
land is as much a robber as the individual 
would be. 

Father Higgins reasons after the fashion of 
the lawyer whose arguments for the defense 
induced the jury to find for the plaintif? 


Dr. Talmage Admires Things as They Are. 

At the Brooklyn tabernacle Dr. Talmage 
preached from Deuteronomy vii., 20, on the 
annoyances of life, and enforced the pro- 
pricty of bearing them with proper resigna- 
tion. 

“Tf I had my own way,” said the doctor, 
“T would place each of you in a garden, pro- 
vided with every adornment and every lux- 
ury. I would puta palace in that garden, 
and I would fill it with everything most 
costly and everything most rare. I would 
clothe you in the finest raiment, and I 
would adorn you with the amethyst and the 
diamond. I would. Why does God not dev it? 
Aye, that is just it. Now I bethink myseif, it 
would never do. If we had our own way we 
should go to ruin. God’s way is the best. 
What you know not now you shall know herc- 
after.” 

The reverend gentleman did not suggest 
that perhaps the way we are going now may 
not be God’s way, and that a little bit of gar- 
den might possibly be found for every one on 
earth if the divine will were fully carried cut. 
Probably he didn’t think of it. 


Dr. Jobhu Hall on Thiugs in Geveral. 

At the Fifth avenue Presbyterian church 
Dr. Hall delivered a somewhat rambling dis- 
course, reviewing the pagan erceds of Egypt, 
Persia, Syria and other ancient nations, and 
tracing in them the direct agency of Satan. 
He also avowed his belief that the “mind 
reading” of W. Irving Bishop was performed 
by diabolic aid. Speaking of the Roman 
Catholic church, he said: “The three persons 
of the Godhead were conspired against, 
particularly by the popes, who, in professing 
to give absolution fcr sins, usurped the 
functions of the deity. If I were speaking to 
Roman Catholics,” added the doctor, “I 
would say exactly the same things Iam say- 
ing now. In the city of New York it is 
stated that half of the population are under 
Catholic influence. Eighty per cent of the 
crimes committed are done by these same 
people.” Dr. Hall’s utterances against Ca- 
tholicism are possibly influenced by the fact 
that his salary is paid by a Presbyterian 
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church. Dr. Hall’s utterances against Ca- | 
tholicism are possibly influenced by the fact 
that his salary is paid by a Presbyterian 
church. 


Another Clergyman Sperks. 
ATLanTic City, N. J., March 13.—I want to- 
tell you that I believe in land for the people. 
I expect to preach the gospel sometime if, 
| with the views I now hold, I can get a pulpit. 
One thing Iknow, that the reformation you 
have begun is nothing more than a simple re- 
turn to fundamental principles as Christ pro- 
claimed them. I see befure us a long struggle 
and bitter opposition and reproach, but in the 
end the right will triumph: 
For right is right. since God is God, 
And right the day must win. 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 
Yours in faith, L. M. Powers. 


GRABBING THE OCEAN. 


Applying the Principles of Landownership 
to the High Sens. 
The Herald’s Washington correspondent 
+ brings to light a letter from L. N. Handy & 
Co. of San Francisco to the president, which 
shows that the prevailing theory of private 
landownership is being extended to the high 
seas. Handy & Co. charge that the 
Alaska commercial company has taken 
possession of and assumed _ sovereign 
power over the most valuable fisheries 
of the whole United States—namely, the 
Alaska fisheries in Behring Sea—and - without 
shadow of right or authority, except a lease 
from the United States, permitting it to kill 
100,400 seals annually upen two small islands 
in Behring sea at a rent of $55,000 per annum, 
etc., has taken posession and control net only 
of the territory, but also of a vast sea 3,000 
miles long by 2,700 miles wide; has made itself 
the suzerain of the government, impressed 
into its service the officers and agents of the 
government to maintain its possession and 
control of this immense territory and sea, 
and now seeks to prevent American citizens 
from even traversing and fishing upon rhe 
hieh seas, under the absurd pretense that the 
waters of the whole of Behring sea are ad- 
jacent to the islands of St. Paul and St. 
George, and claims to be molested and dis- 
turbed in its lease of said islands by tishing 
vessels hundreds of miles away and beyond 
the boundaries of the United States. This 
company claims that the waters of Behring 
sea ure within the limits of Alaska, and pro- 
cures the seizure, through subservient govern- 
ment officers, of every vessel that dares to 
traverse those waters cr is found anywhere 
therein on a seal hunting voyage. It is im- 
material to it whether vessels are found in 
the actual killing of seals or where the seals 
have been killed; the mere presence of the 
vessels in Behring sea seems sufficient. evi- 
dence to justify their seizure in. any part of 
those waters. 

But really Handy & Co. have no cause to 
complain. The right of exclusive ownership 
to the sea is only acorrollory of the doctrine 
of land ownership. The authority assumed 
by the Alaske company over Behring sea is 
just as defensible and far less injurious to 
commeree than the authority assumed by a 
comparatively few of our people over the 
whole land surface of our cominon country. 


They Got Their Ideas from the “‘Tribune.’’ 
Fall River, Mass., Daily News. 

One of the most interesting in the present 
season’s course of lectures at Swansea was 
delivered on Monday evening, by H. A. Du- 
buque, esq., of this city, who took as his sub- 
ject ‘Henry George and his theories.” He 
| gave asummuary of the principal features of 
Mr. George’s theories, with readings of selec- 
ions, from “Progress of Poverty.” The lec- 
turer also referred to the the theories of other 
political economists, and illustrated his points 
with several apt anecdotes. . 

He said that the points with which Mr. 
George dealt were worthy of thought, as they 
were matters which, in a few years at the 
most, would demand attention, especially in 
this part of the country. 

The lecture was listened to with deep at- 
tention, and at its close Mr. Dubuque was 
asked several questions by members of the 
audience. The question of putting all tax- 

| ation on Jand, and having labor, improve- 
ments and capital used in reproduction free 

| from taxation, Was discussed and ecormmented 

| on by ditferent people in the audience. The 
questions showed that the audience bad 
taken a deep interest in the topic, and were 
weighing well the theories advanced. 

The lecture gave many in the audience a 
better idea of Mr. George than tney had be- 
fure entertained. Several said that they 
had formed their ideas of Mr. George from 
reading the New York Tribune, and had sup- 
posed he was an anarchist and socialist. 


Why Shouldn’t the City Build and Own It? 
Providence People. 
The Providence and Springfield railroad is 
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now bonded for $500,000 at 7 per cent in- 
terest, guaranteed by the city of Providence, 
and the bonds will mature July 1, 1892. The 
president of the road has sent a communica- 
tion to the city council, in which he states 
the fact that it is desired to make an ex- 
tension of the road to Webster, Mass., 
thereby making a through connection, and he 
petitions the council that in order to do this 
the road be bonded for $1,000,000 by the city. 
In other words, he asks the city to furnish 
capital to do the work, or to be more exact, 
to guarantee the payment of interest on the 
eost of the work—which this estimate of 
$1,000,000 is supposed to be sufficient to cover. 
‘This is perhaps all right in its way. The 
peculiarity about it is that it is mainly de- 
signed to benefit capitalists, aud not to bene- 
fit the laborer. The credit of the city is to be 
made use of to build the road, and then the 
parties who may purchase the bonds are 
guaranteed, although they have risked noth- ; 
ing, that they will receive four per cent. in- 


| terest. This is equivalent to gambling ona 
sure thing—that is, the city takes all the risk, 
and the others, who take no risk, take all the 
profit, und in the end, (f the enterprise pays 
| enormously,.the city may get back its money, 
| provided no one steuls it iu the interval. 
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Miss Van Etten’s Lectures. 


| Miss Ida M. Van Ftten wil! deliver next 
Wednesday afterroon, at Madison Square 
theater, the first cf three lectures ou working 
women — their industriai condition, wages, 
training and opportunities. The lectures will 
begin at 4 o’cluck. The subject of the tirst is, 
“Woman us a Worker.” The other two, to 
be delivered on March 30 and <April 6, re- 
spectively, are, “New Industries for Women” 
and “Social Functions of Women.” Miss Van 
Etten has given the subject considerable study 
and speaks from persona! observation. 


Henry George’s Lecturiag Trip. 

Henry George will start west next Monday 
ona short lecturing trip. He will speak in 
Albany, March 21; Norwalk, O., 22; Oberlin, 
O., 23; Ann Arbor, Mich., 24; Battle Creek, 
Mich., 25; Chicago, 28; Madison, Wis, 24; 
Peoria, Ill., 31; Milwaukee, Wis., April 4, and 
a number of other places. Ail communica- 
tions with reference to lectures by Henry 
George should be addressed to James B. Pond, 
Everett House, New York. 
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The Letter Carriers Contribute. 

A committee of the New York letter carriers, 
headed by Thomas Rock as chairinan, waited 
on Dr. McGlynn on Friday evening and pre- 
sented him with a purse of $500 as a token of 
their affection and esteem. ae 
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my house seems to know better, for she talked 


Correspondence New Haven Morning News. 
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AN OFFICEHOLDER’S INDORSEMENT. | 


His Rent isto be Raised. and He Knows 
How it is Himself. 


Wasnrnetox, D. C., March 13.—I would 
rather miss the entire metropolitan press for 
a week than a single copy of THE STANDARD. 
“May it live long and prosper.” 

Among my personal friends I have donea 
great deal of talking on the subject of land 
reform, and I find much ignorance among 
people otherwise comparatively intelligent 
upon the subject of taxation. Comparatively 
few are aware that wealthy people often, 
who rominally pay large taxes, really pay. 
very little. Landlords actually believe that 
they pay the taxes on their rented houses. 
Nevertheless, an old lady from whom I rent 


of raising my rent this year because taxes 
were to be increased. Don Piatt, in John 
Swinton’s Paper this week, seems to think the 
poor farmers would have to pay pretty much 
all the taxes uncler your system. It ought to 
be iterated and reiterated that no farmer 
would be burdened with taxes where he can- 
not make money. The pioneer would escape 
altogether, and get the use of land for nothing, 
so long as he remained a pioneer. — 

Gunton, in the Forum for March, makes 
some Wretched. blunders, claiming, after talk- 
ing about Ricardo’s law of rent and ‘Henry 
George's Heresies,” that a tax on rent would 
increase the price of produce! 

Ring it into the ears of the people that the 
pocr fellow who buys a lot on a farm for his 
home has to pay its rent value in advance to 
some land grabber, while under your system 
he would only pay as he got the use, and not 
even then if away from civilization. : 

Town forty acres of lund ina new settle- 
ment in a distant state. There is an abund- 
ance of unused landthere still. I paid for my 
land $20 per acre. Had there been no specu- 
lators in that community before me,-I could 
have had that land at $21.25 per acre, the 
Government price. So, you see, I have al- 
ready paid my tax, but I paid it to a land grab- 
ber instead of to the. public, and must now 
continue to pay to the public not only a tax 
upon the land value but also a tax upon the 
value of the improvements which I am putting 
on the land. Whether lever get my money 
buck is problematical. One thing I am sure 
of, if your system were in operation I would 
not be troubled about taxes for some time to 
come, for I doubt whether I could rent my 
uncultivated land for fifteen cents per acre 
for the next ten vears if the enormous quanti- 
ties of unused land around me were set free. 

OFFICEHOLDER. 


The New Gospel at Princcton College. 
PRINCETON, N. J. March 12.-—It is late in the 
(lay to be reading ‘“‘Progress and Poverty” 
and to come straggling in at the heels: of a 
great movement, but I have aword to say 
from the standpoint of a collegian. When I 
first entered upon the study of political econ- 
omy, feeling the difficulty of the subject and 
marking the disagreement of the doctors, I 
formed a distaste for the science and gained 
rather vague ideas upon its ‘subtile: theories. 
Now I feel that there is life and blood in it. 
Most of the criticism of your position. comes 
from those who do not think; to. whom Mal- 
thusianisms and the wages fund are axio- 
matic. : 
When will men who call themselves ‘edu- 
cated, and journals which claiin superior in- 
tellizence, rise above the. level of platitude 
and give us argument in. place of sneers? I 
for one will not rest upon this mighty ques- 
tion until can learn-the truth or gain the 
clearest possible light. Whether ‘Progress 
and Poverty” be true or not, he who can read 
the book without feeling a deeper yearning 
for the brotherhood of man, without feeling 
ready and eager to do his part to lift the bur- 
denof industrial slavery, must be himself an 
embodiment of the fearful callousness devel- 
oped by our social system. | 
Prof. Alexander Juvhnston of Princeton is 
fair, but conservative.. He criticises the 
“Land Theory,” but recommends ‘Progress 
and Poverty” and = individual judgment. 
Prof. Kaige, a Pole of fine character and 
scholarship, professor of modern languages 
in the same college, is out and out for land 
taxation. Three of my classmates, meeting 
from different sections at the time of the 
recent mayoralty campaign in New York, 
were abl for George asa man who had live 
opinions on a. Vital question. J write these 
nutes to give an idea of college sympathies. 
COLLEGIAN. 


Stamford, Conn., (iets a Practical Lesson. 


HartrorpD, March 0.—Two years ago T.R. 
Crawford, a wealthy gentleman of Stamford, 
conceived the idea that he would like to ap- 
propriate about ten acres of oyster ground 
that was located close by his. premises. He 
saw his friend, Sam Fessenden, who drew up 
a bill granting the required land to Mr. Craw- 
ford, and when the session of 1886 opened the 
bill passed and Mr. Crawford took possession. 
Abcut this time the people in Stamford began 
to open their eyes und some of the Ione fisher- 
men were enrared when they went to the 
shore to dig bivalves only to be hunted off by 
Mr. Crawford, who announced that he was 
sole owner bow and no clam diggers would be 
allowed on the ground. As a matter of 
course all the clam diggers from Stamford 
were very indignant aud wanted to know by 
what right Mr. Crawford touk the Jand. 
When they learned that the legislature had 
given away the land, which is worth about 
$10,000, to Mr. Crawford for $1, they were 
angry and a town meeting was called to pro- 
test against it. 

Before the committee on incorporations to- 
day, a hearing took place on a bill to repeal 
the grant. Mr. Fessenden appeared for Mr. 
Crawford and Messrs. Olmstead and Joslin 
for the citizens of Stamford. Mr. Fessenden 
said that everything was all regular and 
right, and as the legislature in its wisdom 
gave Mr. Crawford the land, it was only right 
that he should keep it. The attorneys on the 
other side insisted that the land was gobbled 
up by a sort of legislative legerdemain, and 


ought to be restored. 


Wants a Convention in July. 


Rocky Forks, Mo., March 11.—There is need. 
of a new political party, cne that shall go te 
the root of social disease and deal with vital 
questions in a plain and uncompromising 
manner, one that shall declare the ‘land for 
the people” and tux it to its full rental. value. 
This latter should be the principal plank and 
the primary reform, as it would. give us true 
free trade, rob the liquor traffic of its power, 
remove the burdens now bearing so heavily 
on labor and capital, and give to each citizen 
a home and a workshop. That a party advo- 
eating these reforms cian succeed in the United 
States there is no doubt, and success would 
not be long coming. Believing such a party 
is needed, 1 propose the’ holding of a conveh- 
ticn in St. Louis during July, for the purpose 
of adopting a national platform and securing. 
permanent organization. : 

Ray CLARENCE RICHMOND. 


Good Law and Geod Sense, Too. 

A wealthy English woman some time since 
joined an Anglican sisterhood and gave ‘her 
property to the order. Since then she has be- 
come a.convert to the Catholic church and 
wishes to reclaim her gift. She brought suit, but 
not being able to show “undue influence” she 
has failed. The judge said if that had been 
proven he would have ordered restoration, 
even if the property had passed into the hands 
of innocent holders, because such “can assert 
no right stronger than those through whem 
they claim.” A thoughtful person might 
conclude that the judge’s words apply to all 
landholding as clearly as to the case before 
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FACTS ABOUT THE POSTOFFICE. 


A Substitute Carricr’s Experiences—‘Jack. 
assing’’ Wail Bags. : 


New York, March 16.—Seving an article ig 
last week’s STasparD headed “Postofie 
Grievances,” I wish to tell the public something 
of my experience as a substitute letter: 
rier.. ec, eRe Ee Les A a 
I was appomted in the New York postofiic 
Feb. 12, 1856, and was abt once compelled tg 
pay $18.75 for a suit of clothes and 32:42 fo 
helmet. I was then assigned us a  substitut 
carrier in the general postoflice, and: during 
the rest of the month earned exactly 3 
Iwas then drafted from station. to station 
remaluing in ‘none longer than a month, unti 
I finally found a resting place in Station: Kk, 
Righty-sixth street and Third avenue, where}. 
remained until removed from the service, . 

HereI was compelled to ‘ jackass or carry. 
the mail bags, for the transport of which Dodd 
express is paid by the department, as well ag. 
to lend a hand at stamping and boxing letters = 
for the over-worked ‘clerks, receiving nothing 
for these services, and. earning as a substitute, 
carrier less than enough to pay my board: J. - 
have been in wttendance and working at the. 
office a whole day, from G a.m. till S p. ™.,. 
without other compensation than the fees for. 
two special deliveries, sixteen cents in all : 
After serving an apprenticeship of ‘this kind 
for ten months, I was finally dismissed for de 
clining to sweep the floor without being paid 
for it. ze Pe ee as 

Such was ‘my experience. in the postofiice 


Joun J. Brapy, 
230 First avenue. 


by my story. 


THE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY. | 


Friends. of Land Reform Should Aid in 
its Distribution. 

The series of tracts enforcing and illustrat. 
ing the true principles of land reform, whose 
issue Was announced in last week’s STANDARD, 
has met a ready welcome from friends. of 
the cause all over the United States. a 

The object of these. tracts is to set men _ 
thinking. When. once that is done, the work 
of conversion is half accomplished. A sin- — 
gle tract inclosed in a letter or handed to a | 
friend at an opportune moment may effect an | 
amount of. good greater than would result 
from an hows argument. : 

The following numbers are now ready: > 

No. 1.—‘First Principles.” By Henry 
George. 4 pages. es 

No. 2.—“Land and Taxation.” A econversa- 
tion between David Dudley Field and Henr 
George. 4 pages. ant 
No. 3.—“The Right to the Use of th 
Earth.” By Herbert Spencer. 4 pages. 

Any of the above, free by mail—25 copies, 
10 cents; 100 copies, 25 cents; 1,000 copies, 2; 
5.000 copies $8.50; 10,000 copies, 315. 

No. 4.—*tA Christian Minister on the Remedy © 
for Poverty.” A. sermon by the Rev. Hug 
O. Pentecost of Newark, N. J. 2pages. 

No: 5.—“tA Sum in: Proportion.” By T. E. 
McCready. | 2-pages. | 

Price of Nos. -tand 5in quantities free by 
mail; 50 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 12g. 
cents; 1,00 copies. $1; 5,000 copies, $4.50; 
10,000 copies, $7.50.. ae 


The Chicago “Tribune”’ on Scullyism. 
CuicaGo, March 12.—The inconsistency of | 
the average newspaper is something astound- 
ing. No journal on this continent has been 
more bitter in its denunciation of land reform 
than the Chicago Tribune. Yet. this paper, | 
commenting on a dill recently introduced into 
the Illinois legislature prohibiting aliens from 
holding land m the state, says, in. its issue of 
March 11: “The bill is avowedly aimed at the 
irish landlord Scully, who has. tried to intro- 
duce the feudal system of landlordism just 
being uprooted in his: own. country into sey- 
eral states of the Union. . . . Scully~has 
about six hundred tenants in linois. 2. 
They are in a state of absolute serfdom under: 
his heartless alien rule. If such men 
as Scully were permitted to have their way | 
the Irish system of tenant serfdom would be 
transplanted to the United States and this 
country would be drained of millions of dol- 
lars yearly for the benefit of absentee: aristo- 
crats. to be spent by themin high hving and. 
dissipation, while their tenants would degen- | 
erate into toil-worn slaves.” : eae 
Does not this read like a chapter from | 
‘Progress and Poverty” or from ‘Social > 
Problems,” rather than an article in a paper — 
which -has abused. Henry George as the in- > | 
carnation of all conceivable wickedness?. The ~ 
article closes with this indersement of the— 
measure: a ; Pees 
“Tf the bill is pushed and passed in its present ~~ 
form it will put an end.to Scullyism in IHinois 
Other states will probably follow the goo 
example, and an effectual barrier will: be set 
up along the whole-line against: the encroach 
ments of feudalism. The. Zribune regard 
with considerable satisfaction the progres 
that is being. made in this direction” 
Now, may I ask in. what degree the 600 
tenants of Scully would be better off if Seull 
lived in New York city, and was a citize 
of the United States? .“ Will this: wonderfu 
Solon who dismisses “Progress and Povert 
with a sneer, please inform me whether-t 
patriotic glow which would arise in the heart 
of those Illinois farmer tenants when they 
knew they had ceased to pay tribute to. ar 
Irish landlord, and were enriching one of thei 
own dear millionaires, would feed the ch p 
clothe the wives or warm the houses of thes 
‘absolute serfs?” Cas. W. PHILLIPS. 


* @. 


- . . 


What Land! Monopoly Costs the Farmer. ie 
“nicaugo Express. se 
Kansas farms are mortgaged to an average 
of 316 per acre. 
Tudiana, to 317 per acre. . 
This average will hold good throughout the 
Uhnited States. 
In most eases the principal has been more: 
than paid in interest. : ao : 
The steady decline in. prices of farm. prod- 
ucts, especially in the west, makes’ payment 
Impossible. a ERLE 
The farmer is a very sick man, 
His life is fast ebbing away. 


There is an Easier Way Out of the Difficulty. 
American Rural Home. ; - a " 

Every man hasaright to existence. The 
world owes no man .a iiving. It guarantees 
hin a place to. stand, air, Water, sunshine: 
these are the primary elements. of agri- 
culture. Every man has aright to a farm, 
without rent or charge... Land ought.not to 
be a marketable commodity. But two men 
cannot at the same time occupy the same 
piece of land. But occupancy is necessary 
to cultivation; hence, the right of the prier 
occupant has always been respected. How 
then about the later comer? He must pur- 
chase or pass on unti! ke can find a. piece 
unoccupied. _ 


How Sinali Farmers Are Being Crowded 
Out. 


Arcadia, La., Sentinel. : ne 
The largest producing farm in the world li 
in the southwest corner of Louisiana, owned 
by a northern syndicate, and having for gen- ~~ 
eral manger Mr. J: B. Watkins. It: runs 100: 
miles north and south. The immense. traet 1s 
divided into convenient pastures, with stations. - 
of ranches every six miles. The fencing aloue 
cost nearly $50,000. The land is best adapted 
to rice, sugar, corn and cottun. The cultiva-— 
tion, ditching, ete., is done. by steam: power. 
With jthe help of ofily three men thirty 


su 


‘HE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


(ME PETITION OF THE CATTLE RAISERS 
a OF THE WEST. 


Beery Want te Kent From the Government 
a ‘ghe Lauds on Which Their Steck Grazes.- 
 gueey Avk for a Modified and Limited 
- Qmitting Alaska there are in the United 
ates two thousand million acres of land. A 
commission appointed by congress reported 
jn 1881 that by far the greater part of the re- 
gion embracing the great plains and moun- 
tains of the west, perhaps five hundred mil- 
lion acres, constituting most of what yet re- 
mains of the public domain, could not be put 
to use as farming land. Confirmation of this 
opinion may be found, in a measure, in the of- 
ficial report of the governor of Wyoming for 
4685, inwhich it is stated that of the sixty 
million acres of land in that territory but 
eight millions are cultivable, the rest being 
qgmountainous, or unirrigable, or above the line 
of altitude permitting the maturity of cereals. 
It is settled, then, on the authority of the na- 
tional government, that nearly one-fourth of 
the area of the whole country must be util- 
ized for purposes other than furming as 
known to the agriculturist east of the Mis- 
souri. Interspersed in this vast area, how- 
ever, are millions of acres of good farm- 
fue land. In the deeper valleys of the 
mountainous country, aiong the rivers and 
their tributaries, on the open plains where 
there isa sufficient rainfall, the farmer may 
be rewarded by a harvest. Inthe process of 
the selection of entries from the governinent 
fand, these better lands have uearly all passed 
into private hands, 2 map showing them on 
the public domain resembling, with its dots 
and patches and meandering lines, seaside 
fowlands penctrated by an incoming tide. The 
eailroad land grants make broad, canal-like 
streaks on the map. 

What can the government do with its in- 
ferior Jands—those which it terms its *‘desert” 
Jands! It will make no further railroad land 
grants. It does not sell its public lands. 
There are but four statutes under which a citi- 
zen ean take up land. Under the homestcad 
act he can get title to 160 acres; under the 
pre-emption act, 160, under the timber cul- 
ture act, 160; under the desert land act, 640. 
These acts contemplate the settler as a farm- 
er. Under the desert land act he must irri- 
gate every forty acre tract of his entry. Vast 
stretches of the land, not worth twenty-five 
cents an acre, can never be reclaimed under 
this act. 

Qur Jaw makers at Washington have not 
been able to determine what should be dune 
with the “desert” lands, but men have gone 
abead of the law and put them to use. The 
business of grazing cattle on the plains and in 
the vallevs of the Rocky mountains had its 
inception about 187%. The pioneers in the in- 
dustry often undertook their enterprises at 
the risk of their lives, as much of the country 
was still in the hands of savage Indian tribes; 
aad they also put tacir property in Jeopardy, 
for the effects of the severity of the winters 
upon cattle were unknown. But the steer 
thrived wherever the buffalo had lived. See- 
ing the murvelous pussibilities of the country 
for raising cattle cheap, intelligent and enter- 
prising ranchmen scon came east, and, per- 
baps among the friends of their boyhood, 


-the discussions brought about by the live stock 


associations, which resulted in the widespread 


| feeling that the interests of the business as a 


Faised means to enlarge their business, and | 


boucht mure cows and bulls of a finer breed. 
Texas cattle were also driven north in enor- 
mous herds. Capitalists were not slow in 
perceiving that extraordinary returns might 
be had on investments in cattle raising, and 
millions of dullars from the cast aud from 
Great Britain werc used in buying western 
ranches. In ten years the region bounded by 
Texas and the British possessions, the west- 
ernedge of the agricultural districts of Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota, and 
the eastern limit of the older settled country 
of the Pacific slope, was stocked up with cat- 
tle. There did not then remain a square mile 
in the alkali deserts of Nevada and Arizona, 
the lava beds of Idaho, the sand dunes and 
hog back bills of Wyoming, or the bleak 
wastes of Montana, that was not within the 
precincts of a catile ranch. 

The army of premoters of this colossal 
industry were obliged to overcomie great ob- 
stacies in establishing it. The problem with 
them was in brief this: How could they, with- 
out being molested by government officials, 
raise and gather cattle onthe ocean like ex- 
panse of the plaius, on lands unlawfully occu- 
pied, transport their beeves to a market 
cne or two thousand miles away and sell as 
cheap as the farmer with a market at his 
Hoorst Most of these difficulties have been 
successfully overconia. 

Every stockman brands his cattle on turn- 
ang them cut to graze. At the end of the 

seascn, in the early days, a cattle raiser and 
his uecighbors united in a little pool and 
gathered logether their cattle, some of which 
had reamed a hundred miles from the ranch 
of their owner. In time the smal! pool be- 
came a tina or a cattle company. Cattle 
growinug is peculiarly adapted to the employ- 
ment of capital in large amounts. For ex- 
ainple, the care of a herd of 1,6W0head of range 
eatile costs on an average more than 22 a 
bead per vear, while a herd of 10,0N0 head 
rosts less than S$] a head per year. Five herds 
of 2,000 each require the employmentof ten or 
Hfteen cowboys receiving for wages §25 to 
($50. a month and their keep, while one herd of 
10,000 may be cared fur by twenty or twenty- 
five cowboys. The area of country over 
which five herds of 2,000 each would range 
ean be made to graze one herd of 20,000 
head. Hence the formation vf companies 
representing one, two or three million dol- 
jars. The stories of the enermuus wealth of 
“cattle kings” frequently have no better 
foundation than that they are the salaried 
managers of large cumpanies. In the course 
of time the stock of cattle companies has 
found .its way among people of moderate 
circumstances in all parts of the country. 
Shares are held in small lots, often of 8500 to 
$2,500 each, scattered among people who 
were led, by ahope of gettiug a larger in- 
@ome from their money than they could ob- 
tain in the east, to risk it in beef growing on 
the plains of the west. Thousands of people 
living iv the country east of the Mississippi, 
hundreds employed in the states of the 
Atlantic coast, own shares of the stock of 
such companies. 

Live stock associations — combinations of 
eompanies and individual herd owners-—have 
been formed for the mutual protection of the 
stock raisers of a state or territory. cr of even 
@ larger extent of country. These associaffons 
haveno capital stuck. They gain no profits for 
their members excepting through such means 
as by protecting cattiemen from stock thieves, 
finding estrays, guarding against the in- 
feciion of their herds by disease, and ar- 
Fanging for the intricate details of the an- 
Bual “round up*—in a word, by supervising 
the common interests of the industry in any 
Section of the west. 

The tendency of the great live stock asso- 
cations is to form a healthy public opinion 
Stmong the stockgrowers and to promote 
obedience to the law of the land. This was 
shown in the issue of the fence or no-fence 
question of a few years ago. A large number 
of the more aggressive stockmen, resting 
their claims on “possessory rights,” had run 
barb Wire fences around their ranches, thus in- 
closing many miles of the public lands. The 
interior department, the judiciary of the 
territories, and finally, in the case of the In- 
dian territory the president himself declared 
against the fencing. The most effective means 


whole were best taken care of if private land 
only were fenced. Much of the fencing has 
consequently disappeared. The live stock as- 
sociations have also benefited the eastern con- 
sumers of becf, while of course guarding 
their own interests, in dealing as combinations 
with the great western railroads, thus secur- 
ing favorable terms for all ranchmen. Vari- 
ous abuses which had grown up at the stock 
yards at Chicago, Kansas City and Omaha 
have been abolished or held in check by the 
associations. 

Yet there is a vital point in the stockmen’s 
problem yet unsolved. They are trespassers 
onthe public domain. They have generally 
no lawful rights in the land on which their 
cattle graze, save perhaps in a few hundred 
acres surrounding their ranch buildings. Con- 
gress has been asked to pass penal laws 
against them. There is danger of these 
ranges being overstocked by newcomers, es- 
pecially as thei. productiveness in grass crops 
is varinble. Texas is annually producing &00,- 
000 head of cattle more than its grazing lands 
ean support, and this number must absolutely 
be removed to other ranges or to the markets. 
The ranchman’s lands in Texas are his own, 
as Texas land was never a partof the public 
domain, and has been sold to private owners, 
and Texas cattle are driven north to range 
over lands now fuily stocked up and to be 
sold to men new in the business, who risk 
their money on estimates of profits made sev- 
eral yeurs ugo, When the industry was grow- 
ing, or who form companies in order to float 
stock in the east or abroad. Foreign finan- 
eiers have been reckless in transactions of 
this character. 

The National stockgrowers’ association, 
which is the representative body of live stock 
raisers for the whole country, has at several 
annual sessions considered the perplexing 
question of legalizing the occupation of pub- 
lic lunds. Under its sanction the stockgrow- 
ers of the plains have petitioned congress for 
a qualitied, and as to time limited, lease of 
the lunds they occupy. They want to buy 
the wild grass of the ranges and to be pro- 
tected in that purchase. The public treasury 
would annually be richer by 820,000,000 to 
$25,000,000 if the proposal should be acceded 
to. The stockowners desire that the grazicrs 
within certain natural boundaries, as, fur in- 
stance, large rivers and chains of mountains, 
shall become in a body the lessees of the 
lands. In proportion to the amount of stock 
he owns, each ranchman will, by this plan, 
contribute toward the payment of the rental 
of the entire tract. No fencing will be done, but 


each man’s cattle wili have equal privileges | 


of grazing at will over the entire tract. A 
sufficiency of food will thereby be insured to 
the cattle of the small owner in a much 
greater degree than could be done by indi- 


vidual leasing, and he will obtain the acreage | 


necessary and the freedom of range requisite 
for his cattle for a much smaller sum than he 
would if he rented an isolated tract for the 
same purpose. The ratio of increase being 
alike in all herds, small or great, the small 
stock owner will be protected equally with 
the larger as to his future production. The 
total number of cattle which may be grazed 
within that section by those interested will 


consequently be limited by mutual agreement | 


to the number which the entire acreage will 
feed, based upon the recognized number of 
acres necessary for the support in that lucal- 
ity for a single animal during the year. 

The stockgrowers say they seek no change 


in the present land laws. Their proposal is to | 


permit the leased lards to be subject to con- 
temporaneous settlement under the land laws 
now in force. Within the leaseholds pre- 
emption and homestead claims would con- 
tipue to be taken, and while the farming land 
would gradually be brought under cultiva- 
tion, the cattle would cantinue to utilize the 
grass which annually renews itself. Thus the 
two interests cculd be prosecuted bharmoni- 
ously and with manifest benefit to the 
country. 

If the stockman leased his range from the 
government, he would have no better facili- 
ties for fraud than at present. With the pos- 
session of a lease, always subject to subse- 
quent entries by actual settlers, the stock 
owner would receive all the protection that 
he could desire. The great temptation to en- 
deavor to protect himself by fraudulently se- 
curing title to government lands would be re- 
moved, and his business could be safely 
prosecuted, subject to the gradual absorption 
of available lands by farmers without eradi- 
eating the production of stock years in ad- 
vance of the cultivation of the land. With 
his lands held by a lease a stoeckman could 
safely invest in buildings and other improve- 
ments, and his herd could ruam over the pub- 
lic domain under conditions favorable to the 
production of the greatest quantity of beef at 
the sinallest possible cost. 

The growing of beef on the plains has 
greatly helped, and will continue to help, 
millions of consumers in this country and Eu- 
rope. Of the earnings of the better paid 
elasses of workmen, one-half go for the sin- 


gle item of food, and a few cents taken off | 


from a pound of beef is equivalent to an ad- 
vance in wages. Self-inierest would demand 
that the masses of consumers everywhere 
should give their influence for the promotion 
of the permanent welfare of the western cat- 
tle business, as far as that can be done with 


justice to other interests. The efforts of the | 


stockmen before congress have thus far 
failed, the question they have raised beimg so 
little understood. They will fail until the 
multitudes whose interests are so closely 
bound with those of the cattlemen and farm- 
ers of the arid regions of the west shall have 
awakened tothe important. bearing this ques- 


ticn has on the personal welfare of every cun- | 


sumer in the land. Both classes should de- 
mand, as the cattle men are now demanding, 
the taxation of ijand values. 

J. W. SULuivan. 


A VETERAN IN THE CAUSE. 


An Old Disciple of George Evaus Urges on 
the Fight. 

Worcester, Mass.—I am now in my sev- 
enty-fifth year of life, and cannot do much 
for a cause in which my feeble tongue and 
pen have done what they could for half a 
century. More than forty years ago my 
tracts were printed in Young America, the 
land reform organ of George Evans. 1 tried 
to have the state of Wisconsin prohibit the 
sale of land for taxes and have the counties 
retain it and lease it, and so make the land 
pay the county expenses, but the people were 
not educated up to that point, and I found 
myself “kickiug against the pricks.” Go on 
with your noble work. WARREN CHASE. 


Siavery. 
Horace Greeley. 


Slavery is a logical deduction frora_ princi- 
ples generally accepted. Once admit that I 
have a right to seek profit from my neighbor's 
privations and calamities; that I have a right 
to consume in idleness the products or earning 
of half a dozen workingmen, if my income 
will justify the outlay; that it is better to live 
indolently ou others’ earnings than incdustri- 
ously from the proceeds of my own—and the 
rightfulness of slavery is a logical deduction, 
as that two and two make four. 


A Geed Reason fer Complicting Them. 

There ought to be no hesitancy on the part 
of the legislature in passing the necessary 
appropriations for completing Riverside, 
Morningside, Mt. Morris and East River 
parks. These improvements will cost about 
$1,500,000, but will add three times that 
amount to the taxable value of the adjoiniug 


A THOUSAND MILLIONS. 
WHAT THE GROWTH OF POPULATION HAS 
GIVEN TO NEW YORK LANDLORDS. 


The Boom in Real Estate—The City’s Growts 
—An Old Man’s Recollections Cover the 
Whole Period of Rapid Increase—City and 
Rural Real Estate. 


The daily papers babble of “activity in real 
estate,” and they have formulated a jargon 
in which they speak of “healthy” and ‘‘con- 
servative” movements, commend the wiscdom 
of certain rushes to secure ground likely to be 
needed before long for building operations, 
and attempt to discriminate between “specula- 
tion” and “investment” in the purchase of 
ground in anticipation of a demand by others 
for its use. Such writers assure us that the 
history of the rise of land values in New York 
fully justifies confidence in the safety of reat 
estate investments. 

However little there may be to rejoice over 
in this fact, it is certainly true that the past 
history of New York demonstrates that there 
has been an enormous, and, on the whole, 
steady, increase in the value of the privilege 
of possessing the surface of this island and 
taxing others for its use. It is likewise miani- 
fest that the increase in the value of this 
privilege has been due to the activity and 
enterprise of the whole people of New York 
and to that rapid growth of population which 
has been stimulated by the city’s peerless geo- 
graphical positicn. 

New York’s supremacy among Amcrican 
cities is of but recent date. From a popula- 
tion of 1,000 in 1650 it was 164 years in cross- 
ing the 100,000 linc, when the census of 1820 
guve it a population of 123,706. At that time 
it was still second to Philadelphia in import- 
ance and population; thencefurward its growth 
was such that sixty years later its population 
Was 1,206,500. Nor do these figures convey 
any adequate idea of the concentration of 
population here. In 1820 Brooklyn was a 
straygling town, witha population of 7,175, 
Newark had but 6,507 people, and Jersey 
city, Hoboken, Long Island City, and mamner- 
ous populous towns now practically a part of 
the metropolis, were then unknown. Eliza- 
beth, Hoboken, Jersey City, Newark, New 
Brunswick, Orange. Paterson and Plaintield, 
in New Jersey, had in 1880 an aggregite popu- 
lation ef 405,742. Brooklya, Flushing, Jamuica, 
Long Island City, New Lots (since incorpo- 
rated with Brooklyn), Ovster bay, Heimp- 
stead, Brook Haven and Yonkers had, accord- 
ing to the same census, a population of 683,- 
S14. Adding these to the population of New 
York we have 2,206,146, and if we were to 
add the population within the same area not 
included in incorporated towns we should 
have a population of nearly two and a half 


| millions occupying a territory that sixty years 


ago did not contain a quarter of a million 
people. Manhattan island has been the center 
of this enormous growth, andit has therefore 
felt the pressure for space as it has been felt 
nowhere else. The value of land monopoly 
here has thus necessarily advanced with won- 
derful rapidity and steauiness, and has kept 
pace with the greatly accelerated growth of 
population during the thirty-seven years 
since 1850. 

How closely this increase in Jand values has 
kept pace with the growth in population was 
brought out very clearly by the testimony of 
Edward H. Ludlow before the United States 
senute committee on education and labor in 
1883. Mr. Ludlow (since deeeased) was the 
most prominent real estate broker m the city. 
He was born bere in 1810, und went into the 
real estate business in 18236, and had been en- 
gauged in it continuously for nearly half a 
century at the time he gave his testimony. 
He remembered, asa boy, when there were 
very few houses in New York north of Canal 
street (about midway between Union square 
and the Battery}. He knew of buildings in 
Broadway that could at that time have been 
bought for $10,000, Which have since been al- 
tered into stores at a cost of from £5,000 to 
27,000, and that would have been cheap at 
$100,000 in 1883. 

Assuming that the buildings depreciated in 
value only to the extent of the money spent 
for their alteration, we have here a clear ease 
of an addition of $90,000 to the price of a 
comparatively small piece of property merely 
through that pressure for space caused by an 
increase of population from about two hun- 
dred thousand in 1880 to six times that num 
ber in TSSQ. 

But this was a very moderate increase. 
Mr. Ludlow testified that in 1843 or 1844he had 
bought lots in Fifty-ninth street at the south 
end of Central park, for $80 each which were 
in 1883 worth from $7,000 to $8,000 apiece. 
This seemed to surprise the committee, and 


; Senator George of Mississippi asked tue wit- 


ness if he meant merely the lots, to which Mr, 
Ludlow answered, ‘Yes, the naked lots.” 

Mr. Ludlow stated that in’ 1836 he had sold 
about thirty acres up in Harlem, belonging to 
his grandfather’s estate, for $50,000. That 
very land at the time he testified was worth 
froin $3,000 to &),000 a lot, which, as there are 
about twelve lots to the acre, makes its value 
considerably over a million dollars, or more 
than thirty times its price forty-seven yeurs 
before. ; 

The witness gave much similar testimony, 
going to show the enormous increase in the 
lund values in and near New York, and inei- 
dentally demonstrated how little this increase 
affected remote rural districts. He said: 

I bought twenty years ago, for some of my customers, 
luts on Seventy-seventh street and Central park, when 
it was settled that the park should be made there, pay- 
ing a little under $40,000 for six lots, . . . For these 
lots Ihave been offered within a month §300,000, pro- 
vided 1 would take 1,000 acres of ind In Orange county 
in this state, one of owr most beautiful counties. 2... 
This land fs well cultivated and has fine bufldings upon 
It, and $s held at $100,000. To was offered 8%0),000 In 
money and that elegant place for these lots, which cost 
less than $49,000 twenty veurs ago, and the offer was de- 
clined. That will give you some idea of the rise in the 
value of property in New York within the past twenty 
or thirty years. 

Mr. Ludlow declined to hazard a guess as 
to the present value of the island of Man- 
hattan. He thought, however, that %50,000,- 
000 would have been a gocd price paid for it 
in 1825. If that be so, $60,000,000 would at 
that time have bought the whole territory 
now covered by the city. In 1825 the popu- 
lation was 166,086. In 1886 it was probably a 
million and a half, with a suburban population 
nearly us great surrounding it. The assessed 
value of land and buildings in New York city 
was then $1.203,941,065. This is supposed to 
be about 50 per cent of the selling value, and 
tuking the city as a whole, it is probable that 
the houses are assessed as of a value nearly 
equal to that of the land. If this be true (and 
the estimate is moderate) the growth in 
population and business of this metropolitan 
district has incidentally created in sixty 
years, within this city, values to the extent of 
athousand miliions of dollars, which have 
been appropriated by a comparatively few 
private individuais. 

It. was not the men who appropriated the 
increased value of property in the neighbor- 
hood of Central park who gave that beautiful 
pleasure ground to the people. It was not 
the inen who enjcyed the benefits of the 
equally enormous increase of values in Har- 
lem who gave tothe people of that district 
paved streets, public lights, police protection 
und the other benefits of city life. The pro- 
ducing people, whose eager hunt for homes 
guve this value to the possession of Harlem 
property, have not only paid the landlord for 
the privilege of living there, but the taxes 
paid fur the improvements ‘there have all 
been shunted off on their shoulders. 

What is true of New York is true of all the 
surrounding region. For all of the conveni- 


nt 


ences that have made these populous suburbs 
fit for the residence of a dense population, 
the inhabitants have paid year by year. The 
landlords, who have reaped the benefit of 
the increased values, have not even borne a 
sufficient share of the cost of improvement to 
save the people from running into debt. In 
1880 the debt of New York city was $109,- 
425,414, while that of the neighboring munici- 
palities in New Jersey and in this state was 
$74,928,133, making a total of $184,353,547, on 
which this population must pay an interest of 


$10,000,000 a year in addition to the expenses 


of maintaining government. 

The people on whom this burden falls are 
beginning to see the cause of the evils of 
which they complain. They begin to see why 
it is that with nearly half of this island still 
vacant, more than a million of people, who 
otherwise would have lived upon it, have 
been crowded into the surrounding country, 
while those residing here are packed into nar- 
row quarters for which they must pay enor- 
mous rent. The men who profit by this svs- 
tem, and those whu hope to profit. by it in the 
future, have been quick to take the alarm and 
to denounee as dishonest and revolutionary 
the suggestion that those who have appropri- 
ated to themselves more than a thousand 
millions of dollars created through the growth 
of population here shall bear all of the ex- 
peuses of government. They appeal to the 
cupidity and ignorance of the rural districts 
for aid in preserving their profitable mon- 
opoly, and perhaps they fail themselves to 
see that these districts will be benefited and 
not injured by a system of taxation that shall 
lay a just share of the burden of the cost of 
government on those few building lots on 
Fifth avenue in this city, which are 
held by their owners as of more than 
three times the value of a thousand 
acres of improved land in the very garden 
of New York state. Whenthe people in the 
city become educated toa comprehension of 
the proposed change, when the merchant and 
the manufacturer come to see that the taxa- 
ticn of land values will be to their benefit as 
well as to that of the workingmen, then the 
rural communities will likewise demand _ re- 
lief from the burden of Jandlordism, and com- 
prehend that all who work, whether in store 
or shop, in factory or on furm, have a com- 
mon interest in compelling those who have 
thus far appropriated all of the benefits of the 
growth of population to bear their proper 
share of the cost of government. 

WItLiam T. CROASDALE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Among the Cowbovs. 


SILVER Ciry, N. M., March 4.—I have read 
for the second time “Progress and Poverty” 
and also ‘Social Problems,” and I am. more 
than a convert to the theories enunciated in 
those books. I have been a free trade repub- 
lican, if one can reconcile that paradox; but, 
with the proper candidate, I will vote the 
labor ticket. And there are many of the free 
and energetic spirits of the west who share 
my sentiments. Already this section of the 
country is being monopolized by large cattle 
companies, Who buy up or squeeze out the 
small fry and hire men at reduced wages. 
Cowboys last year got from $35 to $40 a 
month. Now they get from $30 to 35, and 
the reduction in the price of living does not 
keep pace with the reduction of wages. 

JAMES 8S. CARTER. 


Wooptawn Park, Il., March 10.—Whena 
boy I used to listen with bated breath to 
stories of the cruelty, raupacity and ruftianism 
of the slave traders of the south. The name 
of slave trader was synonymous, in my mind, 
With all that was wicked and vicious. And 
in after years, when I marched at my 
country’s call to aid in putting down a slave 
holders’ rebellion, and the slave pens and 
wiztion marts of New Orleans were pointed 
ont to me, IT reenall the feelings of horror 
which 1 experieneed frem their contempla- 
tion. But IT congratulated myself that these 
things had been banished from this country 
forever. But have they been banished? Are 
Wwe sure they did not let go to get a better 
hold?) True, we do not call them by the same 
name and they have worn off some of the 
rough aud uncouth outward characteristics. 
They are church members, influential and en- 
terprising citizens, who give liberally to 
spread the gospel and convert the heathen. 
We call them real estate men, and their 
places real estate exchanges and Jand offices. 
If you will scan the provisions of their “cut- 
throat” leases and see how elaborately and 
eurefully they have guarded against the 
possibility of a poor devil holding back 
anything which he may have carnedin order 
to keep the wolf on the outside of his thresh- 
hold, you will see how completely liberty of 
action is denied the poor tenant. Then when 
default is made in payment of the rent, see 
how mercilessly the provisions of the lease 
are enforced. It is not necessary to proceed 
as for the collection of any other form of in- 
debtedness. The slave trader—I mean real 
estate man—can take summary action and 
turn the tenant out into the street, no matter 
how inclement the weather and no matter 
how sick or intirm may be the condition of 
himself or his family. But I hear the objec- 
tion that “the tenant cannot complain, be- 
cause it isa part of the contract which he has 
signed.” “He has signed uway his homestead 
and exemption rights." That is true, but what 
could he do? He had to, or go houseless. 
There was no alternative. 

W. H. Van Ornnum. 


N. B. Dresser, editor of the Rock Springs 
(Wsyo.) Independent, hails THE STANDARD as a 
worthy champion of the great cause of the 
resumption cf the common right to land. He 
says: 

“Thave been a convert to the theory that 
land was intended for the use of all men and 
that a land tax is the only way this uniyersal 
right to the use of iland can be secured, ever 
since reading “Pregress and Poverty,” and 
subsequent study has strengthened the belicf 
that land monopoly is the primary cause of 
low wages—the cause of that keenness of 
competition among workmen which makes 
them accept the lowest living wages.” 

C. Walter Manning, writing from Utica, N. 
Y., says he often hears, in traveling through 
the country, workingmen denounced for 
striking against “their employers,” though 
few censure the concerted strikes of capital 
against labor. But both, he thinks, are at 
fault. On the one side the laborer stops work 
tu force his employer to give better wages, 
su that he may get the necessaries, if not the 
comforts, of life. Qn the other side, the man- 
ufacturer tries to sccure a profit: on bis eap- 
ital invested. Both are anxivus to better 
their conditions, while the tendency of rent is 
to absorb all their joint produce, save enough 
te induce labor and capital to continue pro- 
ducing. The solution of the problem, Mr. 
Manning thinks, is pointed out by THE Stranp- 
ARD—lifting all taxation from production und 
placing it on land values, which values are 
made by the growth of population, and of 
right should go for pubhe uses. 


Have Rights, bur 


Exchange. 

The ponds of Massachusetts are free to the 
pecple. They may fish in then according to 
law; and yet the people do not take any fish 
from the ponds because the land around them 
is owned by individuals. Of course no one 
has the right to trespass on private property 
to reach the public domain in the shape of 
water. Our “equituble” code of laws pro- 
vides noremedy for this. The only meansopen 
to secure the inalienable right thus denied 
the people would seem to be that every 
family should have a balloon, so that they 


might catch fish without irterfering with 
the vested rights of landlords, or else—~ 


Musn’t Exercise Them. 


| FARMERS FALLING IN. 


GINS TO SEE THE LIGHT. 


A Letter From Secretary Perego—Why is 
It That, in Spite of Virgin Soil and Favor- 
ed Climate, Distress Should be So Preva- 
lent ?—Suecess to “The Standard.’’ 


WicriIta Fas, Tex., March 5.—Long live 
THE STraNDARD. May the doctrine of ‘and 
and Iabor,” which it beldly preaches, be 
taught inevery hume throughout the land. 
The toecsin of sympathy for suffering human- 
ity sounded inthe metropolis of the United 
States is vibrating from heart to heart and 
its echoes are becoming louder and louder. 
The time has come when the sons and 
daughters of toil are not afraid to stand up 


the family to remain in possession. Unde- 


| terred by the barren results achieved in this 


cause, 
> other 


THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE OF TEXAS BE- ; 


he next proceeded to eject an- 
tenant named Wiliam. Ferd. This 
man stated . solemniy that he owed 


no rent whatever, that the claim against him 


j; Was owing to a mistake on the partof the bai- 


and boldly claim possession ef thew birth- | 


rights. or 

I think this portion of the country is now in 
a condition tu receive the teachings of “land 
and labor” principles. Being in a destitute 
condition people naturally inquire and try to 
make out the cause of their troubles. They 
ask why is itthat living ina country with a 


virgin soil yielding sometimes a hundred | 


fold, and stock of all kinds living upon the 
spontaneous productions which naturally 
grow in such ae favored eclimate—why is it 
that, notwithstanding the bounties of mother 
earth, one season of blighted crops finds 
forty thousand people in a few counties 
suffering almost the hurrors of famine? * I find 
a large majority of the people here ignorant 
of the true cause. They crowd and push in 
the old treadmill fashion. It cannot be said 
they truly Hve; they only exist, and a 
miserable existence itis. “A happy home?— 
alas, how many have only a place to stay for 
the time being! 

The Farmers’ alliance and Knights of La- 
bor are doing a great deal of geod in this 
state, but we need lecturers here to teach the 
people the true cause of their hardships. I 
shail endeavor to do what I can, but cannot 
do much, for circumstances have placed me 
on the roll of poverty with a large family. 

May the good work go on. I am satisfied 
that ‘Progress and Poverty” will revolution- 
ize the world; the ideas taught therein can- 
not be covered up by all the combined wealth 
of nations. The train has started with a full 


head of steam and oppressors will have to. 


step off the track or be crushed—no stopping 
now or switching off until we arrive at our 
destination. E. J. PEREGO, 

Sec. Farmers’ Alliance. 


THE MOVEMENT IN CANADA. 


Progress in Reform—The Secret Ballot De- 
manded—Driven tothe Polls Like Sheep. 
Special to The Standard. . 

MONTREAL, March 6.—Organized labor is 
making steady progress in Montreal. We 
have now what we never had before—a news- 
paper devoted to our interests. This paper 
is doing a good work Our greatest euemy is 
the French Canadian Catholic clergy, the 
English speaking. priests of that} denomina- 
tion taking no active part in the crusade 
against the knights. Whatever little differ- 
ences may have arisen out of the late political 
campaign are now forgotten, and all. are go- 
ing to work with a will to strengthen the 
organization for the next contest. The de- 
eision of the court in some labor cases in our 
favor has given. new heart to the movement. 
We are determined not to stop until we have 
completely changed the city laws, some of 
which are a disgrace to a civilized country, 

The chief reforms proposed ure Abolition 
of the property qualification for the office of 
alderman, to hold which $2,000 worth. of 
real estate is now required, the  pay- 
iment of water taxes by the Jandlords, and 
a ballot vote for mayor and. aldermen. The 
latter is the worst abuse of all. Any em- 
ployer can now compel his employes to vote 
as he likes. During the late mayoralty elec- 
tion the employes of the Grand Trunk rail- 

ray and Canadian Pacitic were openly driven 
to the polls and compelled to vote for the 
candidates of their respective. corporations, 
the issue at stake being which of these great 
corporations should control the municipal 
chair during the ensuing year. 


THE STANDARD is doing good work here, and 


a great many people who probably never 
gave it a thought before are now talking of 
the land question C. W. Gorman. 


(RISH EVICTIONS. 


How the Landlords are Asserting the Right 
tothe Use of the Earth. 
Dublin Nation. 

A body of constabulary of over one bun- 
dred men were called into readiness to accom- 
pany and protect Captain Hamilton and his 
dozen of emergency men in their exterminat- 
ing campaign. Their attentions were first 


paid to John O'Neill, a blacksmith, who occu- 


pied a cabin and worked a forge about halfia 
mile from the village. The cottage was 
strongly barricaded, anda couple of harrows 
embedded in the ground constituted an appar- 
ently impregnable fortification for the door- 
way. O'Neill was stoutly sustaining the siege, 
with his head out of a loft window, shouting 
defiance at bis foes, who were plying their 
pickuxes to force an entrance. The people 
pressed round the seene.and the constabulary 
forced them back. A very serious encounter 
might have taken place between the people 
and the police, but for the interference af 


Rev. Dr. Dillon, Father O'Neill, P. P., and. 


Father O'Donnell, who came up at the mo 
ment. The reverend gentlemen exerted their 
influence on the people with wonderful effect, 
and Rev. Dr. Dillon came to an understand- 
ing with Major Hutchinson, who acted, as 
well as the officers in command of the police, 
in a very gentlemanly and moderate way. 

Major Hutchinson withdrew his men to a 
distance, and the priests undertook to -re- 
strain the peopie. This stipulation was carried 
out by them, and by their untiring energy and 
presence of mind they prevented any serious 
disorder. After a long struyele the door was 
burst open, and O'Neill and his weeping wife 
and five children were put out Gnu the road- 
side, and their little bits of furniture, bedding 
and food, as well as afew hens that. lived 
under the same roof as the family, were 
thrown out after them. ee 

A storm of execration and hooting at Cap- 
tain Hamilton and the emergency meu arose 
from the people, and though the latter were 
perfectly indiffereut to the abuse ‘of. the 
crowd, Captain Hamilton appeared ill at 
ease under the cross fire of uncomplimentary 
epithets and galling references to ‘his public 
career which were flung at his head from all 
quarters. He tuok notes of remarks made by 
Dr. Dillon about him, and the reverend gentle- 
man called out that the captain was going to 
prosecute him for libel—a_ sally which pro- 
voked great merriment. 

O'Neil?s forge having -been dismantled, the 
crowbar brigade proceeded to the village to 
evict William Jvhns and his family. After 
some parleying, during which Father Ferrelly 
of Arklow vbjected to the writ as being 
iUegal, and held that the eviction could only 
be carried ott by the sheriff or some properly 
appointed deputy, the agent announced that 
if the formality of opening the door was gone 
through he would not evict the family. This 
oifer was scurarully rejected, as the people 
would have no surrender of any kind, sv Capt. 
Humilton ordered his merry men to smash 
the door olf the hinges. Having gone through 
this ‘‘formality” and rendered the dwelling 
almost useless as a place of shelter, he mag- 
nanimously announced that he would allow 


| 
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Be 


_hearers is a charlatan, an. impostor. 


liff, Freeman. The place was very strongly 
barricaded, Several large iron gates. were 
placed behind the door, and. fastened: with 
iron wire. But the crowning effort of ob- 
struction was a donkey voked to a cart which 
had. been brought into the house. The great- 
est amusement was caused by the futile efforts 
of the emergency men to remove this obsta- 
cle, and many were the satirical comparisons 
between the unoffending animal. and Mr. 
Hamilton’s regiment. With the greatest diffi- 
culty the cart was taken away, and the don- 
key was quictly hastled out by the back way, 
to the disappvinument of the people, who were 
awiting his advent as the denoxnement of the 
fauree. We fee 

Notwithstanding the heartless nature of the 
victions, the people were restrained from 
any acts of violence by the salutary advice 
of the priest, though at. one. time it looked ag 
if some unpleasant business would have arisen. 
There was another family to be evicted, but 
Capt. Hamilton, judging no doubt. that his ob- 
jects would not. be promoted by any more 
prececdings of the same nature, quietly 
dropped the eviction, and went away with 
his escort of constabulary. 

A Call for a Campaign of Instruction. 

Correspondence Providence Peopir. me 

What if the organized Workingmen of Rhoda 
Island had deveted. as much money to carry-. 
ing on here a campaign of popular:instruction | 
in respect to the connection of land, exchange, | 
money, with the settlement of the labor ques: 
tion as they have already expended on the 
Westerly strike? Suppose they had invited 
and liberally compensated such men as George 
W. Julian, Heary George, David A. Wells, 
James B. Weaver to come here and spealg 
nightly; suppose the cream of the best litera 
ture on. these vital themes had been seat- 
tered with unsparing hand everywhere 
throughout the state! Not only would this 
strike have been settled before now. but 
the. attention of the nation would have been 
fixed upon Rhode Island and the agitation. 
being earried on there, and a knowledge 
would have been imparted and. a spirit 
awakened which would: have gone far to 
make such strikes hereafter alike unneces- 
sary and impossible. What. childishness in 
the recognition and use of resources! Fith wy 
battery of hundred: ton. rifled guns in the: 
possession, with which they could have sent 
1,800 pound steel shot ‘crashing through and 
through the hulk ef their enemy, working: 
men, of course, for Want of knowledge as te 
the buses of their contention elected, instead, 
to beat the tom-tom and fire paper pelle 
against the wind with a popgunt! 

ood Advice From n Man‘of Science. 

W. Mathieu Williams in The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Everybody should distiactly recognize the 
headmark of a charlatan, whether in medical 
or any other branch of science. It is simple 
enough. Science is knowledge, and the func- 
tion of scientific language is to’ communicate 
knowledge. Therefore any man who, pre- 
tending to science, wilfully uses. languaca 
which mystifies instead of enlightening his 
The use 
of technical terms may be necessary and 
their free use among experts who understand 
them is very advantageous, but in addressing 
people who do not understand them, and. are 
known not to understand, it is a farce. to use 
them at all without adequate explanation. : 

Everybody should know that medical char- 
latanism isnot: limited to the vendorsof adver- 


‘tised quack medicines. If patients or their |. 


friends Were to insist upon demanding of their 
medicai attendant an intetligible explanation - 
of every technical term he uses in speaking to 
them, the charlatanic practice of making pro- 
fessional capital by. wilful. pedantic mystifi- 
eation would be elfectively checked. Who- 
ever pays a fee for medical information and 
advice has a right: to demand that the terms 
in which such information: and advice are 
given shall be intelligible. 


Omaha Real Estate. 
Omaha Truth. ; 
There are many who see in’ Omaha's real 
estate boom only unmixed good; who count 
the increase in population as eagerly as if the 
happiness of-people was to be told by counting 
heads. The larger a city becomes the fiercer 
becomes the struggle for the strategic points 
and the narrower the homes of the poor 
forced: by the monopoly of land te herd. to- 
gether within its walls. We confess we fail 
to see the sense of an Omaha workingman 
worrying about the progress of St. Paul, and 
watching the clearance reports and the per- | 
centaye of sales, unless it be a matter of 
pure curiosity, as he would watch a coelc 
tight. Our country bas developed at. a-won- 
derful speed for twenty-five years, with the 
only result of inaking millionaires and tramps, 
and of making it harder than ever for -the 
man who must begin with his hands. alone. 
Can we not realize to what end. this must © 
come ”” ne 


Spiders aud Flies. 


Burlington, Iowa, Justice. i ene a 
Fort Madison continues to enjoy her boom. . 
and we hope sheis happy. Burlington. hag 
had the same disease years ago, got over it, 
had a relapse and again recovered. The 
malady need not necessarily. be. fatal, al- 
though as a rule, When you look a little deeper’. 
by coming down to details, you find that a 
few wary spiders have grown fat at the ex- 
pense of quite a multitude of flies. Fort Madi- 


_son contains many people who have no corner 


lots nor other real estate to sell, and many | 
more who have no money to buy any, but 
they are all as hilarious over Fort Madison’s, . 
future ‘greatness as the best of them. Al- 
though the disease has broken out in that — 
pretty city in the shape of. an epidemic, there 
is still some hope that those of its citizens who 
cannot be spiders may gotall share the fate 
of the fhes. 
Who Pay Our Taxce? 

New York Times Euiturial, 185)... . : 

The common expression, “tax payers,” used 
to denote the property owners who. have toe 
visit the tax collector’s office, is deceptive. - 
Let it be distinctly understood that eve 
body not supported at the public cost is a.tax — 
payer. His. circurnstances and his grade ag 


“to wealth do not affect the case. Everybody 


pays taxes.according to his consumption and - 
does so every time he pays for any purchas- 
able thing. . The importer of merchandise: 
does: not pay the duties. They fall on all 
who use the goods finally... No more does. the: 


/ property owner pay all the taxes laid on hin. 


All beyond his own share he distributes. te 
others. Lecislativon might, perhaps, be freed — 
from much error. if) this. one fundamental 
economic truth could be- printed in large - 
characters and hung about the neck of every. 
legislater in the land: The consumer pays all 
tawes, ; 


Prayer of a Suicide. 

loys Newspaper of March 6 contains 
paragraph relating to the suicide of .Willix 
Sterling Jackson, aged fifty-one, 2 

maker, who hac tried in vain to get. 

ment, and when he had exhausted 

took puison. After his death a le 
found on his person, which read as follows: 
“Almighty Father, Thou who knowest. the 
privations they have endured, help, Limploi 
Thee, help my poor. unfortunate sister: 
Alleviate their sufferings and cunsole themin | 
their distress; and, as Thou judgest, IE humbly 
pray Thee to deal mercifully with: me—a 
miserable, despairing suicide. Jesus, recei 
my erring soul.” nels hes Se SS 
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FORCING THE KAILROAD DEAL. 
The insuperable difliculties experienced 
by the Baldmore aud Ohio railroad in get- 
ting into New York illustrate the blight- 
ing effect on industry of private ownersiip 
of Jand—its diminution of opportunities to 


its interference with the free operation of 
capital, and its tendency to create monopo- 
lies mm commerce, 

The New Jersey river front is privately 
owned. The river is free, but no one cau 
get to it without pernussion from the own- 
ers of the shore. The owners of the shore 
are certain railroad companies, none of 
which would allow the Baltimore a 
access to the water's edge. In this situa- 
tion the metropolis was denied the advant- 
age of another highwiay to the west and 
south, the people of the west and south 

were deprived of a competitive line to New 
York, the enterprise of the Baltimore and 
Ohio people met a rebuff, and labor was 
shut out from a jarge prospective field of 
employn§nt. But worse was yet to come. 
The Baltimore and Ohio company, hopeless 
of effecting an enirance into New York for 
an independent line of road, was forced into 


See ag octamer on ahem ae so. awh Ade tae 
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now, instead of another competing line, we 
have a stronyer pool. 

What the ownership of the Jersey river 
front bas accomplished against the Baiti- 
more and Ohio railroad company, land 

ownership accomplishes, in greater or less 
degree, aguinst all legitimate enterprise. 
It stands like a giant on the highway of 
progress, suffering none to pass without 
paying its price. It lays toll upon capital 
and 2 burden on labor, driving the one to 
bankruptcy and the other to despair, and 
by closing up natural opportunities cen- 
tealizes commercial power and profit in 
the hands of the few. 


~ 


FARMERS SEE THE LIGHT. 

The people who imagine that the farm- 
ers of the United Siutes will construe the 
proposition to put ail taxes on land values 
as a proposition to put ali taxes on them, 
may profit by reading the letter in another 
column from the secretarv of the Farmers’ 
a@iiance of Texus, a society that numbers 
fully ove liundred thousand members. 

The truth is that the proposition to put 
all taxes on land values, instead of being 
a proposition to specially tax farmers is a 
proposition to relieve them from taxation. 

Neo class of workingmen suffer more 
from the present svstem than do the work- 
ing farmers. The value of their land is in 
most cases a very small proportion 
of the values on which they are taxed. 


Everything they buy comes to them 
burdened with a tax. The market for 


their products is limited by a tax. 
drain aud fence their land they are taxed. 
If they remove s(umps and make barren 
soil productive they are taxed. If they 
build barns and out houses they are taxed. 
if they improve their homes they are taxed. 
If they increase theirstock or multiply their 
produce they are taxed. The assessor 
and custom house officer are always, meta 
piorics ly, their heels. But the un 
earnec increment of their land accumu- 
laies slowly, and when, after a long 
siruggic, they pay for their farms, the 
value of the land is not much, if any, 
greater than it was when they bought. 
From land vaiues, therefore, they de- 
rive little -or no advaniage, and on the 
suues their labor produces and the things 
they cousumie they are mercilessly taxed. 
If all taxes were laid on land values, this 
would not be so. The farmer woud have 
a iree market forhis products. Tie things 
he bought would come to him freed from 
“taxes. Ifhe fenced, or drained, or built, if he 
increased his crops or added to his stock, 
his taxes would not grow. The value 
_of his laud being the sole basis for his 
taxes, they would remuin stationary or de- 
cline until increasing population gave 
greater vaiue to his land. 
Working farmers have only to under- 
stand the land value tax to favor it, 
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PRISONERS OF POVERTY. 

For months past the Tribune has been 
devoting itself, in an easy-going amateur- 
ish sort of way, to the consideration of the 
lot of the 220,000 or more of women 
slaves whose presence in this city is a 
practical commentary on the nineteenth 
century : ospel of Things as They Are. 
Zirs. Helen Campbell, special commis- 
sioner of the Tribune, has gone among 
these women, seen with her own eyes how 
they live and toil, heard with her own 
ears the pitiful story of their oppressions, 
aud faithfully reported in the coluunns of 
the Tribune, week by week, what she has 
seen and heard. With grim irony these 
reports have appeared each Sunday—the 
day we render thanks to God for the mani- 
fold temporal blessings we enjoy, when 
we listen to the story of love for. all 
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selves miserable sinners, beseech Him to 
have mercy upon all prisoners and cap- 
tives. 

Well, the Tribune’s quest is ended. 
The vail has been lifted for a space, and 
now it falls again while the lecturer de- 
livers afew closing remarks. The Tribune 
has shown us women—not one or two, or 
scores or thousands, but’ women by the 
hundred thousand—degraded, not into 
caricatures of humanity, but into carica- 
tures of beasts. We have seen them 
toiling as no brute beast toils, housed 
and fed like rats in sewers,  un- 
sexed to a degrec that makes immodesty 


| itself blush for very shame, hopelessly, de- 


vradedly, despairingly contented in life, 
and passing through the gate of death to 
pollute by their eternal presence, if theol- 
ogy be true, even the pollution of hell 
itself. All this the 7ribune has shown us; 
and now on its editorial page it calmly 
closes its exhibition with these thoughtful 
words: 

The problems which underlie the misery, in- 
justice, oppression, inequality, revealed in 
these papers are as old as civilization for the 
most part, and it has not hitherto been per- 
mitted to the wisest statesmen, the most ex- 
perienced publicists, the clearest-minded busi- 
ness men or the most earnest philanthropists, 


to find any means of — relieving sucicty 
from such evil and suffering. Ignor- 


ance and backwardness on the side of the suf- 
ferers quite as much as greed and indifference 
on the part of the world at large are account- 
able for the persistence of much of this 
wretchedness, and it has long been apparent 
thata gradual and even tedious process of 
development in knowledge is the only way 
out of the slough of despond for a consider- 
able proportion of the lowest grades in mod- 
ern communities. 


If it be true that for these awful social 


i problems there is no solution; if it be true 
: that for this great and steadily increasing 


throng of wretched women there is nothing 
in prospect but unutterable misery: on 
earth, and eternal torture hereafter, then 
the Crucitixion was a mockery and the 
Sermon on the Mount « heartless fie. 

But it is not true. 


WHAT 1T MEANT. 

What did it mean? A little piece of 
ground, twenty-five feet by one hundred, 
was sold at auction this week for three 
hundred and fifty-six thousand and two 
hundred dollars—or at the rate of four and 
a half million dollars an acre, About two 
hundred and fifty vears ago the entire 
tract of land, of which this little piece is 
one-one hundred and fifty thousandth part, 
was bought for twenty-four dollars. Worth 


, a paltry fraction of a mill then, this single 


lot sells now for very much more than a 
quarter million doilars. What can it 
mean ? 

Perhaps generation by generation the 
ancestral perspiration of its recent owners 
has enriched the soil and made of it a store- 
house of accumulated wealth. But no; 
this piece of ground known as 137 Broad- 
way, New York, is what it was when the 
Indians pitched their tents cn it, save a 
building of .comparatively little value 
which the recent buyers will soon tear 
down. And for many vears past the only 
sweat with which its owners have fertilized 
the lot has been that of the rent coilector. 

What, then, does it mean, this vast. in- 
crease cf value? It means precisely what 
the Herald says it means, that ‘the 
amount of land in New York city is limited 
and the people are fast finding it out !” 

When Manhattan island was bought of 
the Indians for $24 there were so few 
people and so much Jand here that a man 
could have a farm for the asking, just as 
he can now in the interior of Africa. If 
anyone had particularly wanted No. 137 
Broadway it would have cost him nothing, 
because there was no one to bid against 
him. Butnow, witha million and ahalf of 
people living here, and the trade of the 
country centering here, there are peculiar 
advantages in being able, under the pro- 
tecting shadow of the law, to say of No, 
137 Broadway, ‘This particular part of the 
earth is mine!” These advantages are so 
apparent that men would come from the 
uttermost parts of the globe to bid for 
them, if that were necessary to keep the 
price up to the value. A title deed to that 
lot is a perpetual patent to Jevy taxes on 
the produce of the country to the amount 
of several thousand dollars a year. Who 
would not bid high for a privilege like 
that? It is bidding for a perpetual and in- 
creasing pension, which may be assigned 
and inherited. 

Land is limited in New York, as the 
Herald says; but not more limited than it 
was two hundred and fifty years a:0. The 
acreage is still the same. But there are 
more people who want to use it, and that 
is the reason it has greater value. 
And as population grows and wealth in- 
creases, it will have greater value stiil, 
not on account of anything the owners do, 
but because so many people will want to 
use it and bid against each other for the 
privilege. That this truth is generally 
recognized is proved by the great area of 
Manhattan island, that, though vacant, is 
held at a high price. Men would not pay 
for vacant lots and keep them vacant, de- 
riving no income from the investment, if 
they were not confident that in the future 
the demand for those lots would be so 
much greater that they could get a larger 
price than they paid and thus recoup 
their loss of income, or get.a perpetual in- 
come that would pay them well for wait- 
ing. That their confidence is well founded 
is made apparent by Mr. Croasdale’s article 
in another column. 

And now will any one tell why this great 
increase of value, produced solely by social 
growth, should enrich individual owners? 
No serious attempt to do so has yet been 
made, No successful attempt can be made. 


tyme ————? 


A committee of dealers in lumber and 
other building materials has recently been 
in Albany asking for the passage of an 
amendment to the New York city consoli- 
dation act requiring that one pier in each 
quarter of a mile of water fronts be set 
aside by the department of docks for gen- 
eral public use. The board of trade and 


ion, at | its meeting — week, 
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‘THE STANDARD, 


that the leases of piers should be so re- 
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ness men, 


stricted that ‘‘an adequate system for cov- 
ered public wharves, to be used by no ex- 
clusive trade, should be fostered and _ se- 
cured for the general commerce of the 
city.” 

All this means that the contractors in 
building trade supplies want the wharfage 
room that other business men have leased 
under competition from the city. They 
are secking toapply for their own benefit a 
principle that weuld be denounced as com- 
munistic if the working classes endeavored 
to avail themselves of it. They ask the 
state téextend to them special privileges at 
the water fronts on the ground that itis 
required “by the best interests of the com- 
merce of New York.” Suppose the work- 
ing people, more modest than these busi- 
who are asking for what is 
already occupied by others, were to ask 
that the unoccupied land of New York 
city should be put into the possession of 
the state, and then, instead of being leased 
to the highest bidder as the docks are, 
should be so leased as to give the working 
classes first choice, on the ground that the 
best interests of the state are conserved in 
the encouragement of labor? Would the 
board of trade and transportation see its 
way to passing resolutions approving of 
the plan? It is not likely. Yet the unusual 
facilities petitioned for by the dealers who 
are backed by the board of trade would 
only result in the financial betterment of a 
comparatively few business men, while the 
Jand is life itself tothe people. Why should 
the state concern itself especially with the 
building trade? Tf the men in it cannot 
afford to lease piers, they are only in the 
same position as many thousands of poor 
people who have no means with which to 
acquire landed property. The state has al- 
ready extended great advantages to these 
dealers, as it has to all who use the city’s 
piers, for it permits them to rent pier room 
of the city. Ifthe water front were pri- 
vate property, they would have to buy 
piers, lease them from rack-rent landlords, 
or go out of business. Workingmen face 
a similar problem in being deprived of their 
natural rights in land, and a large majority 
are consequently not in business for them- 
selves. 


“ 


Bourke Cochran, in an argument in be- 
half of the Tammany bills to compel rail- 
road companies to surrender to the state 
all earnings above ten per cent on the eap- 
ital actually invested, is reported to have 
said: 

You saw 10,000 men cast their votes for 
Henry George last fallin support of a plat- 
form that I doubt few of these voters upheld. 
Why did they support George? It was be- 
cause they Were groaning under burdens in- 
flicted by the state’s neglect to protect them. 
You cannot subdue such discontent with po- 
lice and bayonets. With one-third of your 
voters discontented, your present govern- 
ment cannot last uniess you redress their 
grievances. This discontent is right. Your 
legislation has created enormous corporations 
und enorinously rich men. You have given 
some men great power to oppress and rob 
their fellow creatures. That has uever bap- 
pened in the world’s history without such mgn 
robbing their fellow creatures. 

Mr. Cochran assumes that the New York 
workingmen do not understund their own 
platform, simply because he does not un- 
derstand it himself. Tf he can induce some 
of those whose intelligence he thus insults 
to talk with hin, thev will quickly show 
him how foolish he is in declaring that if the 
reduction of hours on street ri ailroads would 
give employment to 9,000 additional men, 
this would solve the labor problem. Mr. 
Cochran has as little conception of the 
magnitude of the Jabor problem as he has 
of the only remedy for the evils he por- 
trays in such vigorous language. How- 
ever, he is a comparatively young man 
yet, and may learn. 
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Senator Reilly has a bill before the senate 
of this state which, if by any chance it 
should become a law and be impartially ad- 
ministered, will put an end to a great deal 
of corporate rascality. It limits the profit of 
corporations which enjoy a public franchise 
to ten per cent on the cash actually invest- 
ed, and require any surplus to be paid into 
the treasury. The true way of dealing with 
such corporations is to recognize the ob- 
vious distinction between a public service 
and a private business. A public service 
should be managed by public officials with- 
out profit as the postoflice is managed; and 
a private business should be conducted by 
individuals without any legal limitations 
of profit. But until such distinctions are 
clearly recognized, meusures like that of 
Senator Reilly are worthy of approval by 
democratic sentiment. 

We commend to the journals and indi- 
viduals who have been working themselves 
up over the sin and crime of boycotting 
the following extract from the Boston 
Gazette and Country Gentleman of March 
12, 1770. From this they may see that 
whatever else is to be said about. boycotting, 
it is at least not un-American. The truth 
is that if was James Redpath, who had 
long lived in Boston, who, when visiting 
IreJand as correspondent of the New Yori 
Tribune, sugested this “Yankee notion” 
to the Irish, and proposed, as a tribute to 
Capt. Boycott, the name which has since 
been imported here. It is the name, not 
the thing, that has been imported. 

The Evening Post will further observe 
that its bete noir, the ‘‘walking delegate,” 
also flourished among our revolutionary 
sires, though then called the ‘‘committee- 
mun of inspection.” 

But here is the boycotting notice of 17 

Ata Meetiag of the Frecholders and other 
Inhabitants of the Town of Roxbury, legally 
assembled, on Monday the Sth Day of 
March, 1770, the Inhabitants taking into 
Consideration a Clause in the Warrant for 
calling said Meeting, viz. And to know the 
Minds of the Town, whether they will do any 
Thing te strengthen the hands of the 
Merchants in their Non-{mportation Agree- 
ment. 

Voted, That Capt. William Heath, Col. 
Joseph Williams, Mr. Eleazer Weld, Capt. 
Joseph Mayo, and Doctor Thomas Williams, 
be a Committee to take this Matter into Con- 
sideration, and report to the Town what they 
shall think proper to be done thereon. 

The Meeting was then adjourn’d to the 
8th Instant, Two o’Clock Afternoon; at which 
Time the Inhabitants being again assembled, 
the Committee made the following Report, 
viz. : 

Whereas the Merchants and Traders of the 
Town of Boston, and almost ali Be Maritime 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 19, 1887. 


ing of their own private Interests, have en- 
tered into an Agreement not to import British 
Goods (a few necessary Articles excepted) 
until the Act of Parliament imposing certain 
Duties on Tea, Glass, Paper, Painters Colours, 
Oyl, etc., for the express Purpose of raising a 
Revenue in America, be repealed; which 
Agreement, if strictly adhered to, will not 
fail to produce the most salutary Effects. 
Therefore, 

Voted, That the Inhabitants of this Town 
highly applaud the Conduct aud 
Resolution to said Merchants and Traders; 
And we do take this Opportunity to express 
our warmest Gratitude to said Merchants, for 
the spirited Measures which they huve taken. 
And we do hereby declare, that we will, to 
the utmost of our powcr, aid and assist sil 
Merchants, in every constitutional Way, to 
render said Agreement effectual. 

Voted, That we do with the utmost Abhor- 
rence and Detestation, view the little, mean 
and sordid Conduct of a few Traders in this 
Province, who have and still do import Brit- 
ish Gocds contrary toe said xgreement, and 
have thereby discevered that they ure gov- 
erned by a selfish Spirit, and are regardless 
of, and deaf to the Miseries and Calainities 
which threaten this people. 

oted, That whereas John Barnard, James 
MeMasters, Patrick McMasters, John Mein, 
Nathanie! Regers, William Jackson, Theoph- 
ilus Litlie, John Taylor, and Anne & Eliza- 
beth Curnmings, all of Boston; Israel Williams 
Esq; & Son of Hatiicld; & Henry Barnes of 
Marlboro’, are of this number; and do import 
contrary to suid Agreement: We du hereby 
declare, that we sill not buy the least Article 
of any of said persons ourselves, or suffer any 
acting for or under us, to buy of them; 2 neither 

vill we buy of those that shall buy or ex- 
change any articles of Goeds with them. 

Voted, That to the End the Generations 
which are yet iinborn, may know who they 
were that laughed at the Distresses and 
Calamities of this people; and instead of 
striving to save their country when in immi- 
nent danger, did strive to render ineffectual 
a Virtuous and ecnunendable plan; the names 
of these importers shall be aunually read at 
March Meeting. 

Voted, That we will not make uso of any 
Foreign Teas in our several families, until the 
Revenue Acts are repealed (case of sickness 
excepted). 

Voled, That a Committee of Inspection de 
ehesen to make Enquiry from Time to Time, 
how far these votes are complied with. 

Voted, That a Copy of these Votes be traus- 
mitted to the Committee of Inspection in the 
Town of Boston, 


Tue bill introduced by Mr. Erwin to give 
the labor party an inspector on each elcc- 
tion board in New York ought to be passed. 
If the labor party had had an inspector at 
each polling place in the last election it 
is extremely doubtful if Mr. Hewitt, de- 
spite of his large expenditure of money, 
and the fact that he had the support of 


the “rum interest” and the = criminal 
element, and the tramps and the 


dives, and the great army of city em- 
ployes and paid “heclers,” would now be 
mavor of New York. The fatal weakness 


of the labor party was pointed out 
eariy in the campaign = by Mr. 
“Fatty” Walsh, since made warden of 


the Tombs by Mayor Grace at ex-Mayor 
Cooper's request. ‘‘What are them labor 
fellows thinking of? Do they expect to 
elect anybody when they have no inspectors 
of election?’ 


Mr. Chamberlain Ivins is doing a good 
work in showing up the systematic man- 
ner in which elections are bought and 
sold in this city. We are heartily in 
fuvor of the remedies he proposes— 
the adoption of the Australian method 
of voting, now in use in Great Britain, 
where it has worked the most beneticial 


results (among cther things having 
made the Trish parliamentary contest 
possible), and the adoption of a 


Jaw restricting expenditures in elections. 
Mr. Ivins 3s deserving of public grati- 
tude for what he has done, and 
we are glad to learn that his articles 
on this subject, first published in the 
Evening Post, are to be reprinted by the 
Harpers in pamphlet form. 


THE railroad commission act of 1882 was the 
first blow struck successfully against. the 
abuses and domination of railroad corpora- 
tions in New York. After three years of ex- 
citing contest, when the railroads mustered 
all their forces, including an army of special 
raters scattered all over the state, who were 
given cheaper freights than their neighbors on 
condition that they resisted any legislation 
giving the state control of these gigantic cor- 
porations, the railroad commission act be- 
came a law. Cheated out of a majority of 
the commissioners, to which by all parliamen- 
tary rules they were entitled, yet the friends 
of the law secured one—Hon. John O'Donnell 
—through whose ability, energy and faithful- 
ness the railroads have been held in check and 
many needed reforms initiated. Now more 
than ever are the services of such a man 
needed, for most important questions of gen- 
eral policy are pending, growing out of the 
interstate commerce law. But, without no- 
tice or consulting the public interest or the 
real friends of the law, a republican politi- 
cian—James Arkell, who appearsas a director 
in a railroad company, of which his son is 
vice-president—has been uomunated by Gov- 
erncr Hiil to take the place of John O’Don- 
nell. Both political parties, in response to the 
demands of the people, pledged theinselves 
during and before the last gubernatorial elec 
tion that tbe railroad commission should be 
kept free from politics and continued a non- 
partisan beard. This was in response to the 
universal demand of the friends of the law, 
and yet it is now sought to change its charac- 
ter for party or corporation profit. This com- 
mission belongs to the people. They created 
it, not the pelticians. The attempt to link it 
to the fortunes of any political party or any 
railroad corporation is a blow struck at then. 
The republican majority in the senate, -which 
nas power to confirm or reject, must face the 
final responsibility in this last attempt of the 

ailroad corporations of the state to capture 
the railroud commission or destroy its useful-. 
ness by making it a partisan muchine. 


The Sortof Argument They are Reduced to. 
Madison Ladige, Kas., Chief. 

Henry George is gaining no new converts 
in the west to his land theory—that is forty 
years in advance of the uge—by the fight he 
1s making on the platform of the united labor 

ty. Itis already stated that Gould & 
a have been to see Mr. George—and “seen” 
nL 


An Entertainment and Ball. 


The Eighteenth assembly district association 
of the united labor party will give an enter- 
taiment and bali at Clarendon hall, next Mon- 
day evening, March 21. The music will be 
renderea by the Cari Sahm clup. 


What the Albany “Times” Thinks. 

The minority repert of the assembly com- 
mittee on the coal handlers’ strike makes a 
very bandsome contrast with the gangrened 
effect. of ‘Mayor Hewitt's recent letter’ on. 
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THE NEW PARTY MOVEMENT 


Encouraging News from Town—Mr. Mee 
Mackin’s Tour— Notes. 

Chairman John MeMackin has continued 

actively engaged in furming 

clubs in the cities and towns near the state 


capital. At Cohoes he found a Henry George | 
club, with a membership of 400. At Green 


Island there was one of 80 members. On last 
Saturday the Henry George club of 
held a large and enthusiastic meeting at their 
rooms. A committee was appointed to go to 
New York to secure spenkers fer future 
meetings. Ward clubs will be formed. At 
Lansingburg and Waterford Mr. McMackin 
found the active labor element ripe for peliti- 


cal action. 
smail towns, all ‘of which are hives of in- 


labor movement, and a mecting was held 
there on Monday night at whieh Mr. Me- 
Mackin spoke. - 


association of Brooklyn has reorganized and 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: John F. Maione,. president; Thomas 
Masher, secretary; delegates to the general 


county committee, Robert | Busby, Alex. 
Ferris, Matthew Butler, Ralph Rebb, George 


MeCoy. 


The St.. Louis labor party has nominated 
candidates for the council and house of dele- 
gates. Its platform demands numerous re- 
forms, among them being city ownership. of 
street cars, the adoption of the eight-hour law 
and the prohibition of the employment ef 
children. under fourteen vears of age, the 
estabtishment of Sree public baths, the pre- 
vention ci the importation of Pinkertons and 
the abolition of the house of delegates. The 
land plank calls for “the taxing of ‘anoceupied 
Jand and the non-taxing of improvements on 
property.” 

The democracy. of Chicago had, up. to the 
time of the united labor party convention, 
hoped for fusion, and reckoned on the support 
of the labor vote for Harrison... This hope 


| was blasted by the resolution passed at the 


“Jabor: convention that none but members of 
labor organizations should be nominated. ‘The 
Knights. of Labor says that. the demecrats 
have given up the city ticket, but have hope 
of the town tickets. 


held at Lansing, Mich. It was got up on short 
notice and was attended by many greenback- 

ers, With only a sprinkling of labor represen- 
tatives. The Cincinnati platform was adopted. 

The programme of the greenback state cen- 
tral committee was carried out, and | ‘the two 
green thack candidates for judgeships © ‘nomi- 
nated. The laber clement of the state is as 
yet not well organized for poiitical work. 

The united labor party has leaped into. the 
second position in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, at one 
bound, having polled 833 votes at the election 
last week. The New Era says that morally 
and inteHectually the uew party stands far 
abeve its opponents, and that there was never 
au cleaner campaign carried on in the city. 
The first plank of its platform reads: ‘Asia 
party we aim, ameng other things, at the 
restitution of the land to its rightful owners, 
the people, and the imposition of a tax on 
land values, irrespective of improvements.” 

At Missouri City, Towa, the Knights of La- 
bor put 2 full ticket in the field for local of- 
fices and elected W. W. Seaton mayor and 
three councilmen out of five. ae 


At Cedar Falls, Iowa, the united: labor 
party elected Wiliiam Morris mayorand three 
aldermen, having the old ‘parties united 
against it. . : 


friends of labor have no occasion for feeling. 
discouraged over the result of the late elec- 
tions in Orange and: Milburn. Republicans 
and democrats banded together to defeat-the 
labor candidates, and moncy sent. from New- 
ark was freely used to bring about the result 
obtained. 


On Monday of last week, at Marlboro, 
Mass., the Knights of Labor pulled more than 
500 votes on their local ticket. 


The united labor party. of Dubuque, Iowa, 
has put a ticket in the ficld. Its main plank, 
referring to the land, is causing a lively diseus-- 
sion in the newspapers of the city. It is as 
follows: “(We protest against allowing whole 
blucks and large areas within our city to be 
held for speculation without improvement or 
adequate taxation, thus limiting the. possibil- 
ity of homes for the people while the holcers 
grow rich through the enterprise and labor of 
others. And we declare that no foot of land 


that the full increase of value, made. by the 
community, should be drawn for the public 
use, sothatit may be made unprofitable to 


a fellow man suffers from waut of sufficiency. 


Rents in the Sandwich [slands. 

A visitor to a plantation in the Sandwich 
TIslnnds thus describes it: “Tiere are 5.000 
acres of choice land, 1,300 in surar cane, in 
the middle of it a sugar mil] with its tall 
chimney, the manager’s. house and several 
white cottages, giving quite a village like ap- 
pearance. Off on one side is.a-sina}) church, 
with a spire, built in missionary times. No 
longer needed. The natives, alas! are nearly 
all gone, and the Chinese have uo use for it. 
Throughout these islands are many. churches, 
but nearly all without worshipers.” He 
“wishes that he possessed stock in the. mill, 
which pays from. fifty to sixty per cent on 
the investment of $175,000." Outside the mill 
the plantation employs 270 men at $22 a month, 
‘or $16.and bourd. The land in all the islands 
is in the possession of a few landlords, rents 
from 85 to $10 an acre, and is seldom owned 
by the planters, who, unless they bare mill 
stock, can make but a living. 


The Dr. Mctilyun Case in Scotland. 
S, Bennett in Dumbarton (Scotland) H erald. 

Dr. MeGlynn’s name has long been known 
to us in London as an eloquent champion of 
the Irish cause and also of the principle of 
land. nationalization, and we foresaw. some 
time ago, by the attitude assumed by his 
archbishop, that a sterm of seme Kind was 
brewing. Now it has fairly burst, and Dr. Me- 
Glyun is not only uninjured, but has acquired 
a popularity which would make him, if he 
chese, independent of all the churehes in 
Christendom. 
very badly all through the game, and what is 
worse, showed very bad temper, while -he 
acted with great dignity, 
‘consistency. 


—_ 


What Is Relizion? 


ee ate, 


Bishop Heber. 
Is it to go to church to-day, 

To look “devout and seem to pray, 
And ere to-merrow’s sun goes down 
Be dealing slander through the townt 


Does every sanctimonious face __ 
Denote the certain reign of gracet 
Does not a phiz that scowls at sin, Ss 

Oft veil hypocrisy within? 


Is it for sect and creed to ficht, ~ 

To call our zeal the rule of right, 
When what we wish is, at the best, 
To see our chureh excel the rest? 


Is it to wear the Christian dress, 
And love to all mankind profess; 
To treat with scorn the humble poor,. 
And bar against them every coor? 


Oh, no! religion means not this; 
Its fruit more fair and sweeter is—_ 
__.Its precept this: To others do 
» Je von would hawa tham:da ta won): 


land and. labor: 


Albany j 


The Twenty-fifth ward united labor party: 


On Tuesday a state labor: convention was: 


The New Jersey Unionist: says that the: 


so held shall be exempt from ‘taxation, but’ 


bold an unused surplus of nature’s gifts while’ 


His enemies played their cards: 


f orbearance and 


| 


Troy, with its many surrounding | 


dustry, affords a fine fleld for the land and | 


| 


| 
! 
| 
| 


a 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ee 


balance of $20 on his ‘bill. 


tent 


Two PICTURES. 


First Vieture—W hat Mizhe Be. 


Torn Toiler has manared to -save from ‘4 
modest Lert urbines the Suites hitthe SUNY 

and he determines to invest it) 
to shelter him in his eid age. 
Mr. Gripp, a highly respecta 
thropie eentlem an, iho has 


|-real estate market and ad 


building tots for sai 
on the west side of town, anda 

Tom Toller selects a lotoin. 
district,” that beme the cl 
and Mr- Gripp, ni mre: nis Pes 


he; pays $2,000 f for i hive only M 
$500 left to pay for built sag the house 

“Nothing easier,” sa , 
lend you what money 
terms and payable at yeu: 
and you can secure mo. be a mort 
property.” "3 : : 

Tom is rather profuse in ae express in of 
thanks to the benevolent Mr. Gripp, and im > 
mediately employs. Lawyer Grab: to. searek - : 
title, ete. Mr. Gripp, being a eredulous, easy _ 
int to always. 


going gentleman, makes it ap 
have Lawyer Gulf to lock af 
in allsuech transactions, lest nu 
ties should take advantage ef him. | 

So Graband Gut consuit, i ; 
sponds oath amend ile revis 


seatercil ae dlitecrs 
erecta neat Little house Ww hich wil c 
32 2()0. 
Doe s 
In due: Lime ne houses is finished, 


ing, fiterviatine corres 
funending, revising and rec 
very inuecent looking piece « 
mortgage. Mr. Grab presen 
burse ments, f 
lar: about iuserting the Se 
sional services, 2300 ee 
rather high: but, beir 
that his (Mr. Gripp’s). ‘ill will be about. that 
“SUM, Pays it. 
This. jeaves only 3 $200 remainin; 
$2,500, so Tom. is obliz: to> berraw -32.6 
from Mr. Gripp to pay Sinith the builder, and 
the last named amount is fied in in the mort- 
gage. The builder is paid, “Mr. Gripp: gets 
his) mortgage and: Tom and. his family move 
in. The interest on the mortgage at six per 
cent will ‘be just $120 a year, which, as. Mr. 
Gripp says, is only a mere trifie. Tom thinks 
so too, and expects to be uble to: pay it and 
the principal besides before the expiration of 
four years, the term - for which the mortgage 
is to.run. 
But, bless Tom's simple heart: he. has for- 
<otten to take into. account that ancient. in- 
stitution, the board of assessors. Searcely is 
he settled in his new house when 
able argus eyed trinity rewards 
“by imposing a heavy fine ‘on him, 
in semi-annual installments, or 
thereof, his property will be sold. 
Tom Toiler- has a large family, for in. days. 
gone by he has seh une irrevi erent teu ler 


Sat of the 


at a fault 


wear and Mr. “Gripp’s little mor tenet aud 
the board of assessors, he has a hard -s 
-gle. It is needless to say that the mortgage, 
‘the protective tarifY, and the board of assessors 
-win. Tom's house and lot are suld for unpaid 
taxes and are promptly bought. in- by “Mr 
Gri ipp. The last named gentleman, so lately. 
the very soul of leniency, has now somehow 
become very urgent in his demands for pay: 
‘ment of overdue interest and interest upon 
that, ali of which poor Tom is unable to pay. 
At-last the mortg@uge falls due... Mr-Gripg 
demands payment of principal and: interest, 
and in default thereof instructs Lawyer Guif 
to institute: foreclosure proceediags.: 

Tom consults Grab, who advises resistance, 
and thereupon the old legal farce of a fore- 
closure suit, even to the extent of having a ref: 
eree appointed to take testimony aud report, 
is gone through with.. Judgment is entered, 
Tom’s property is advertised and. sold and is 
bought in by—Mr. Gripp. The preceeds are 
not ‘enough to pay the expenses of the suit, 
releree fees, boek taxcs, Mrs € 


Grab Gena offers” we wait or & 


And so the play is ended. Mr. ‘Guipp has 
the house and lot, the 32.090 and little pick . 
ings of interest, ‘Grab and Gulf have their 
fees and Tom Toiler hus noth en; i Abati is the 
old system. es 


Second Picture—What’ “Might Be. : 
Tom Toiler has saved $ $2,500 and. wi 


provide a heme . for his fi; 
looks around, and having selected a ‘suit 
“vacant lot in the ly noexed. 


he makes inquiries und finds that i 
by a fish dealer named Gripp. He 
what he will sell it for, and Gripp,. 
old cleanrin his eye, ¢ Bi OG 
is Ww el, ¥ aeant lots UE 


lot, Mr. Suepr s a 
“Oh dear, no,’ Pee Gri 
ford. to, you kno Lot de 


We 


if you really want “hak lot, 3 
you have it for $5007 
“Well, on thé whole,” Si 
Vl hunt around up there and 
another lot that will suit me 
understand. there is so niueh. 
there that most of those lots are. 
‘surprised that you are w Bee 
$500 for a piece of Vacant. 
dont want to use and. can’ rt sell. i 
however, before I go up and look ab Fue 
lots ‘Il step over to the tax office andi 
what owners up there are paying taxes.” : 
“No, don't do that! hastily - exclaims 
Gripp. ‘The truthis Ll haven't been pas 
any taxes on that low: ad Ss “Teta " 
‘Ing no value; 


a 2 


assess me on chat’ NApOURE: { 
didn't buy I would be In’: 
No, Mr. Toller, you go right ahea 
ain’t worth anything to me, ad. if 
to use it take It.” 

ae Tom goes 


to Smit 1 the : bul 


rascal. Smith dex so oa ren 
for $2,200, which Tom promptly puys 
yet to his credit in the bank a balan és of 3800. 
Tum Toiler and his family nove im ¢ at take 
possession. There is uo mortga 
interest nigbt and day no 3 there! 
of assessors yet; there is no protec 
Messrs. Grab and. Galt have turn 
Sisris. ‘and Mr. 
patriarchal Gripp—is earning 2 
ing in the salt fish trade... 
: ¥ ear by year, as the city 
ies build around Tom, and aft 
‘in that neighbornood acquires. 
ple would rather pay somethi 
than to build further out. Yhe 


pay a 
ean atime he has BOF a foot 


would bee to. move hat her out, ¥ 
free, but aise finds that the 
: eflens This Is the new sy: 


s FITZSIMONS. 


For “‘Freo Ferries. 


‘The Boston Globe lutely sent.a cireular 
‘the people of East Boston asking for rep . 
as to whether they wanted free ferries? 
not. The number of answers received ha 
720, of which 525 were favoruble to fr 

riex and 105 arainst thems 


BnmnnhR'! mem HY iT 


opstonished al them. We 


honest. 


ee public officers of Kings county 


‘gions. 
gers shall rec vive, in place of fees, salaries 
ranging froin 36 
“meanbers 
the 
Yhem_~— declares 


~ members should profess tw re 


the emoluments of a 


board, without 


HE WEEK. 


If our nineteenth century civilization ad- 


oe yancesmuch further our legislative bedies will 


have time for little else »than the investigation 

of official corrupticn, aud yur courts will find 
ample occupation in the trials of the officials 
investigated. Ex-Alderman Cleary’s trial is 
dragging its slow length along in New York; 
Chicage is rejoicing over Une arrest of certain 
of ber “boudlers;” Brooklyn is undergoing 
the tortures of an investigation, the judiciary 
commitice of the Nebraska legislature i is ac- 
cused of huving sold itse!{; and on the other 


_ side the Atlantic the Britich house of com- 
in mons | bet ts] been shoeked by a set of definite 


gharges aguinst the city of London. 


“The curious thing about all Uhis. is, as any- | 
‘one may discover. whe will take the: trouble | 


te analyze his own Inwuraness and to collect 


- the true sentiments of chose about him, that 
“ wphile these cases of ccrripuon are amazingly 


useful as political capital and newspaper 
sensations, ue one is really ‘shocked or 
are getting to re- 
gard than 2s a pari of our social system, and 


cheerfully eo to the polls year ufter year and. 
pect dishonest 


ofBcinls with an avowed 
wonsciousness that they prob: ably are. dis- 
‘rely, our bousted civ rilization i iS not 
without dis spots. _ 


Col. Bacon las presented to the assembly a 
relimmary report f the investigation of the 
and the city of 


Brooiiya. “The majority” of the committce 


declares that encrmous sums have beea im- 
properly extorted from the peuple, aud that 


fees ranging frem, 325,000 to nearly 50.000 


have heen pocketed hy certain officers whose 


sitions wre sineeures and whose nominal 


__ dluties are performed by deputies paid by the 

a public. The mouey thus acquired, they say, 
“has I been Jarzely contribute ato political cam- 
: paign funds and alivided among irresponsible 


rsans with a view to influencing nomina- 
Tue report. recommends that the offi- 


5,000 to 38,950. The democratic 
af the comimitice agree that 
exiortionate, ~ but one of 

iat ohe- fails Lo. see 
received has — been 


are 


fees | 


that the . money 


used for politic su ee There can be no 
“doubt what th 

ws sguestion ure hipiely | in excess.of 2 fair com- 
“qpensation for ihe services rendered. 

- aimusiug thine 


nenis to the officers in 


The 
‘about the report is that a 
demounilic: anember of the committee should 
pretend to devbt that the money is used for 
politicad servicers: and that the republicz 

card such use. us 
somerhing wrong.” Probably none would be 
quicker. te denounee the ‘tneanness” of a re- 


- fusal by a well paid public eficer of their own 


parLy Lo eontribute liberally to campaign 
fands, and none be more reluctant to cut down 
arepublican incumbent of 
afatofficeso Jonzus ne shered his income 
with “the bovs.” Yt is surprising that poli- 


~ -*iciuns-ecan iook exch other in the face without 


lauchiueg while making such professions of in- 


mocent ignorance and indiguant virtue. 


A bill has been introduced into the legisla- 
ture, at the bidding of Mr. Austin Corbin, for 


the incerporation of a company to build a new 


bridee weress the East river at Blackwell's 
Esland, the ecaypitel named beiug $2,000,000. 


~The eauivaleat whieh the public is to receive 


in retura for the grant oi the franchise wil! be 
quicker communication with Astoria und the 
advantage cf trunsfer by rail from the Grand 
Certral depot to the Long Island railway sys- 
The advantiges to the Long Island 
railroad cepa uN. and the land owners of 
Long Islana wiil be somewhat more marked 
and mere easily cupable of estimation in dol- 
Jars and cents. 


. The Westchester county grand jury lately 
paid an official visit to Sing Sing prison for 
the purpose of inspecting the methods of pun- 
ishment in use there and taking testimony 
bearing on the subject. The special purpose 
of the Visit was to examine the “weighing 
machine” used for the breaking in of refracito- 
ry prisoners. This simple but ingenious Instru- 
ment, which, «according to the _ tesii- 
mony of the warden of the prison, 
“has never broken the skin or ineapac- 
itated a man for work a few minutes afier 
being hung up,” consists of a pair of hand- 
euts, which when clasped around a prisoner’s 
wrists, ure drawn until practically the whole 
weight of the body is supported by them, the 
toes only touching the fleor. 

One genilcmun, determined to understand 
anatters for himscif, hud the cuffs placed on 
his wrisis, and went through the experience 
of a convict uadergoing punishment. He had 
been suspended ouly about six seconds when 
he cried “cnough,” and was lowered down 
upok his feet again. 
fcr the determination of his judgment, and 
he cheerfully stated that he had never before 

These six seconds experience were sufficient, 
understood huw much aguny could be con- 
dersed into so short a space of time. 

Tt ais strange how distance chunges cur 
view ef things. The “weighing machine” has 
been employed in Sing Sing prison for many a 
day, vot sccretiv, but openly and above 
exciting any special com 
miseraticn for its unfortunate victims: whereas 
wan account were some fine day to reach us 
of some 1,500 men being confined in a Chinese 
or Africau duageon with a constant liability 
toaamuch less degree of torture, the whole 
press and people would join ina ery of fury. 


Mayor Hewitt and his advisory council have 


- Stamped with their vpproval a bill drawn up 
“by the board of 


excise, providing for the 
issuing of special licenses for the sule of beer, 


Oe and wine within the limits of this city on 
| Sunday afternoons. 
Been furwarded to the legislature, where it 

will be referred to the appropriate committee, 


The vil in’ question has 


and, perhaps, in the cuurse of time, be reported 


back and Quueted inte lave. 


There is, however, no lack of places in New 
York where a citizen can slake his thirst 
with beer, wine or wie on Sunday “after 
i oclock, p.m...” or even before it, for that 
matter. it is even whispered that whisky 
cau be bought ou Sunday by the initated 
“after 1 o'clock, p.m.” 


keeps open bar on Sunday dves it under 
Special jicense. And the license fee he puys, 


or part of it, at least, is to use the influence of 


hhiwself and his bur in favor of that Tammany 
hall organization which made Abram S. 
Gewitt mayor of New York. 

A million or so of years ago the blazing sun 
shone down upon the misty mess of carbonic 
acid gas and water vapor, which was called 
an atmosphere in those days, and enused 
giant ferns to grow upon the earth. And the 
ferns were buried in the ooze, layer upon 
layer, and became coul. 

Ages rolled slowly on; 
the earth, empires rose and fell, Christ died 
upon the cross, Christianity grew and flour- ; 
ished; until the year 1887 arrived,fand the 10th 
af March came round in due course. 

Then the Yonkers gasiight: company, and 
the Municipal gaslight company and the 
Westchester gaslight company, having con- 
Soliduted Lu form the United gas improve- 
Mueni company, notified their customers that 
afier April 1 the price of gas would be 31.73 
per thousaud feet, an increase of 50 cents per 
thousand. 

ifthe Angel Gabriel, who saw the founda- 
cus of tbe earth laid, and who let us hope, is 
uWare of the city of Yonkers, could only be 
interviewed, his opinion about ull this would 
ve interesting. 


Another scheme for the benefit of those dis- 
Coulenled insenszte poor. The board of street 
is to have power (when the 


And as for licenses! ; 
Why, every liquor dealer in New York who 


man appeared upon | 


THE 


ment districts in this city for parks. ‘The 
scheme embraces baths, restaurants, cigar 
Stands, and other things conducive to the hap- 
piness of the poor,” Happy poor! The moun- 
tain cau’t come to Mahomet—we mean the poor 
people can’t get tothe parks, and so the parks 
shall be brought to them. And they shall 
have their baths, so they shall, and their res- 
taurants, and their cigar stands, and their 
other things “conducive to their comfort,” in- 

cludiag incidentally @ on election day, and 
they shall be contented and happy, and all 
things shall be lovely. 

But—but-—and that is what is so discourag- 
ing about these philanthropic schemes, that 
there is always some carping critic to pick 
flaws in them—but it) appears that the land 
for these parks and baths and restaurants and 
j.eigar stands is to be taken from or in the ten- 
emcnt districts. Now the tenement districts 
ure already overcrowded—slizhtly. They 
coulain the densest population in the world. 

1 Children die there like flies on fly paper. It’s 
disyusting, of course, but it’s So. Mr. Win- 
gate suys so. Mr. Elbridge Gerry says so. 
Brother Huntington says soe, and he lives 
there and ought tu know. Now, if from these 

alreaéy overcruwded tenement districts you 
take away the land for these proposed parks, 
won't there be nore overcrowding and more 
dead flies—we mean children? Really, it 
seems logical. 

The tenement house bill passed the senate 
on Wednesday with but one dissenting vote. 
The credit of this result is mainly due to 
Churles F. Wingate, who has labored un- 
ceusingly to secure its passuge. 

The Edmunds-Tucker biil provides, among 
other things, a new test oath to be administered 
to Mormon voters. The applicant for the privi- 
lege of the ballet is obliged to swear that he 
will, for the future, obey the laws of the land, 
and especially those laws which bear upon 
the subject of polygamy. As might be ex- 
pected, the law has had the very simple re- 
sult of inereasing false swearing, as was 
shown at the recent municipal election at 
Brigham, where the Mormons swore their 
votes in without hesitation and elected their 
ticket. 

Our Jawmakers are very slow to learn. 
With childhke faith they cling to the idea 
that no respectable person can be induced to 
swear to an untruth, and fill our statute 
books with Jaws apparently designed for the 
express encouragement of perjury, offering 
rewards for false swearing in the shape of im- 
munity fron vexatious taxes and customs 
fines. The number of false oaths taken in 
New Yo:kon a single day when the return- 
ing tide of travel sets strongly hitherward 
from Europe would suffice to make the record- 
ing angel drop his pen from very weariness. 


The judiciary committee of the Nlinois legis- 
lature has reported favorably a bil] making it 
a criminal conspiracy for any one “by spgak- 
ing to any public or private assemblage of 
people, or by writing, printing or publishing 
anything, to incite local revolution or the 
overthrow or destruction of the existing order 
of socicty,” “if as the result of such speeches 
or writing human life is taken or person or 
property is injured.” 

This is as it should be. The TWinois solons 
are wise in their generation. While other 
legislators are wasting time in wrangling 
over civil service reform, prohibition, high 
license, female suffrage and other nonsensi- 
ealities, the judiciary committee of the Illinois 
legislature settles everything at once and 
forever. “Everything is all right,” says the 
judiciary committee; “couldn’t be better. 
And if anybody thinks differently, let him 
hold his peace or go in peril of his life.” After 
the passage of this bill, itis to be hoped the 
Iilinois legislature will "adjourn i in haste and 
sine die beforé any reckless and unthinking 
member risks a alter by some untoward at- 
tack on Things ag’ They Are. 

Of course there is no real danger that such 
a bill will pass. The majority of the Illinois 
legislature are not asses, Whatever the judi- 
ciary committee may be. But really there is 
a certain similarity between the Illinois legis- 
lature of to-day and the English parliament 
of the time of Oates and Bedloe. 


It's a cold day, to use the coarse, but ex- 
pressive, language of the stock exchange, 
{ when the Mongolian gets left. The trade 
dollars are coming back from China. 


The war, for it is nothing else, between the 
people of Ireland and the owners of Ireland 
wages as fiercely as ever. On the one side, 
the force of one of the strongest governments 
onearth; on the other, the sullen, dogged, 

| negative resistance of a people who have 
adupted the policy of simply not doing what 

| they are told to do. 

| Meantime a strong side light is thrown upon 

' the situation by the testimony of Sir Redvers 
Buller, the chosen agent of the English co- 
ercion party, that “what law there is in 
counties Kerry, Clare and Cork is on the 
side of the rich,” and that “it would be a se- 
rious matter, wiih their grievances unre- 
dressed, to attempt to suppress by force the 
tenants’ right openly to associate fcr the pro- 
tection of their interests.” 


The unfortunate gentleman whom a cruel 
{ fate has made autocrat of all the Russias has 
had another narrow escape from assussination. 


The republic of Colombia is preparing to 
develop her mineral resources. There are 
iron mines in the interior of Colombia which 
have never yet been worked. There are cap- 
italists on the exterior of Colombia who are 

| quite willing to work them, that is, not ex- 
actly to work them, but to let other people 
work them for their (the capitalists’) benefit. 

For which sufficient reason the Colombian 

govermnent has invited the capitalists to 

come (of course by proxy), and take posses- 

sion of the mines; and the Panama Star and 
| Herald, ina jubilant editorial, protests that: 
| “No iren region has yet been known which 
i has not been productive of vast benefit to the 
j nations which have possessed them—and no 
support granted by the Culombian govern- 
ment and pevopic to the enterprising project- 
vrs of these ircn preducing Works can duly 
i repay them forthe service they will confer 
i on this country oy producing iron and manu- 
‘facturing it intu the innumerable articles 

“manufactared from it, and which are now ali 

imported. ‘Chere is more ineney in iron than 
jin gold although many may think the con- 
} trary—and its production should be ltostered 
ja and encouraged.” 

i Allthsistrnueenough. There is great bene- 
| fit to be derived frein mines by the nations (or 
| individuals) lucky cuough to possess them. 

Pizarro and other Spaniards derived great 

benefit from certain gold) mines which they 
| Were e lucky enough te] possess in Peru; but the 
\ benefit which the native Peruvians derived 
| from them was precisely that which will ac- 
| erae tothe uative Colombians from the ex- 
: pluitution of their miueral treasures, to wit, 
the privilege of working preity hard for a 
living, without any absolute certainty of get- 
ting ib. 

Colombia is certainly moving forward. If 
she keeps on, her peuple may yet be us happy 
} and contented as the inhabitants of our own 

mnining districts—Pennsylvania and the Hock- 

ing Valley, for example. 


Land Holdiug Doesu’t Blind Lim to the 
Truts. 

WaLtHam, Mass., March §&—I am a real 
estate holder, but [hope property will never 
have the effect of blinding me to the progress 
of truth, While I have achieved a certain 
kind of success, I know that under our present 
system but a small portion can possess x con- 
petercy, and I think we should look some- 

bat to the welfare 


of posterity... . 


STANDARD, 
THE WEEK IN WALL STREET. 


The bankers and brokers, the gamblers and 
scalpers, the “bulls” and “bears” of Wall 
strect, and their motley crowd of followers, 
have had much of' dicker and deal, of rumor 
and scheme of combinations among heretofore 
warring interests to amuse them the past 
week. 

Since the great December squeeze caused by 
manipulating money up to one per cent per 
day and the consequent semi-panic of three 
days’ duration, in which time one hundred 
and fifty million dollars were Jost and won in 
Wall street, the stock market bas been as 
quiet asthe sea after the storm. The ‘dear 
public,” as the great Cyrus W. calls the nib- 
blers and small fry, have been afraid to ven- 
ture into the deeper waters, where dwell and 
prow] for prey the whales and sharks of the 
financial ocean. The terrible scorching that 
Gould and Field and a few of the potentates 
of the “street” gave the thotisands and tens 
of thousands, whose small savings melted 
away like a dream, has served fora long 
time to confine them to the little nooks and 
crannies where, if the waters are not soclear, 
they are at least not so deep and troublous. 
Since that great December spree stock gam- 
bling has been unremuneratively dull to those 
who deal the cards. Every inducement has 
been offered to reawaken the public interest 
in the opportunities of sudden fortune with 
slight outlay. The old changes have been 
rung over and over egain. ‘Prices will go 
higher,” they would say, “because a European 
war is certain,” and intense interest was for a 
time centered upon Bismarck and the possi- 
bility of his kicking up a European rumpus 
that would take from the fields and shops 
whole armies that we would be called upon to 
feed. But this old and wormy chestnut was 
at last thrown aside. “But, war or no war, 
prices must advance anyhow. The labor 
troubles are settled, and our productive ma- 
chinery is running smoothly and the railroads 
are doing well, and these are certainly hopeful 
signs.” But nary rise. The fish would not 
take the hook, and the market continued 
to sag and waver. “Ah! but the wheat 
erop; look at that. Next year’s crop, the 
experts (bired for this purpose) report, 
will be a million and a half bushels 
short and a seareity of wheat will raise its 
price.” But no boom followed. ‘What under 
the sun will arouse these people?) The rent 
and office expenses run right along and the 
market don’t Span out’ worth a cent. 
do something to keep the ‘commission mil? 
filled, the grist. whereof is bread and Lutter to 
us.” This “something” has been done. 
Rumors of a great railroad, telegraph and 
express deal have reached every eur. A 
great consolidation of lines and amalgama- 
tion of interests are involved and Alfred 
Sully, a Standard oil potentate, and Robert 
Garrett, whose hands hold control of the great 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad system, are 
shouldering the burden of the “deal,” though 
they are not the only interested purties. 

For years the Baltimere and Ohio has been 
a trunk line from Chicago and St. Louis to 
the Atlantic at Baltimore. The ambition of 
the elder Garrett was, by extending it from 
Baltimore to New York, to make it more 
than a rival of the Pennsylvania, the Erie 
and the New York Central. The younger 
Garrett, taking up the werk where the elder 
dropped it, has already completed his line 
from Baltimore to Philadelphia. The Penn- 
sylvania fought him at every inch of his 
progress into Philadelphia, and, by threaten- 
ing those who are his natural ailies, has suc- 
ceeded thus far in keeping him out of New 
York. There is no question that a railroad 
is, in and of itself, a blessing to mankind, and 
New Yorkers would not object to another 
competitor for their trade. So large a number 
of men would be employed in its operation 
that by workingmen particularly this great 
railroad would be welcomed. But, as he who 
controls the land controls those who must 
live upon it, so those who have gobbled up, 
monopolized and now own the Jersey shore of 
New York’s beuutiful bay are able to dic- 
tate the terms upon which this great rail- 
road and this great city shall clasp hands, 
and in future work for each other’s benefit. 
The terms thus dictated by these land mo- 
nopolists were so high that the new line 
to New York was forced to acquire land 
and terminal facilities on Staten Island, just 
as thousunds in every city are driven to the 
suburbs instead of living at a convenient dis- 
tance from their business. This roundabout 
entrance, though it might do for freight pur- 
purposes, would not for passengers, as New 
Yorkers would hardly go down to Staten 
Island to get a start for the West. Thus an 
entrance to the city further up the bay has 
been absolutely essential to the aeccomplish- 
ment of Mr. Garrett’s object. The price Mr. 
Garrett has had to pay to buy off these Jersey 
shore dogs-in-the-manger is said to bethe con- 
trol of his railroad; but in this he merely 
acquiesces in the economic necessity that con- 
trols all industries—namely, that sooner or 
later they must bow in submission to the so- 
called owners of the land. Some say the trans- 
fer of this control is real, others that it is all 
rumor, created and set a going for stock gam- 
bling purposes only. Whichever is correct the 
proposed combination is colossal and eclipses 
by far anything heretofore entertained by 
financiers and railroaders. If carried through 
its effect upon the business of the country 
would be tremendous. he Western union 
and the Baltimore and Ohio telegraph com 
panies, that have been fighting for years, 
would probably,merge, the older swallowing 
up the younger. The Adams express com- 
pany, insiead of finding a rival in the Balti- 
more and Ohio express, would absorb that 


; company, and have right of way over the 


lines of the new combination. But these are 


i minor results. The creat system of railroads 


occupying the territory bounded by the Po- 
tomae, the Atlantic, the Gulf and the Missis- 
sippi, a system built out of Richmond and 
Danville, Richmond terminal, East Tennessee 
Virginia and Georgia, Georgia central and 
other southern roads, would procure an outlet 
for all that vast territory and bring its fruits 
and vegetables, its rich ore fields and inex- 
haustibie forests, within casy distance of east- 
ern markets-—and this, too, over a line con- 
trolled by the present owners of this immense 
system of southern roads. It so happens that 
the parties in control of these southern lines, 


| Messrs. Sully, Brice, Thoinas, Clyde, Iuman 


and others, are closely allied with the parties 
controlling the Philadelphia and Reading and 
the Jersey Central—the two roads that to- 
gether can furnish the Baltimore and Ohio an 
entrance to New York that will put it upon 
au equality, in point of terminal facilities, 
with any of the roads entering New York. 
The plan then is a combination that will carry 
this southern system to Washington, thence to 
Philadelphia over the Baltimore and Ohio, 
thence to New York over the Reading and 
Jersey Central, while, at the same time, giv- 
ing the great Baltimore and Ohio road the 
same facilities from Philadelphia to New 


York.that the Reading and Jersey Central | 


Let us. 


SAT URDA Y, 


highly probablecple plan should be used asa lever 
to lift the stock market is uot to be wondered 
at, but some of the leaders in the movement 
are believed to be rather speculative than 
practical in their tendencies, and it is 
more than probable that they are bait- 
ing for the “dear public” and trying 
to awaken it into snpporting these 
scheming idlers. The amalgamation, as Wee 
have given it, involves the pooling of old 
securities and the issuing of new securities 
based on the value of all the roads inthe 
combination, embracing some 16,000 miles of 
lines. These issues will, of course, be large 
enough to hold considerable water, the divi- 
dends upon which will be squeezed out of 
generation after generation of working men 
and women. We can, however, point one 
moral to adorn this gilded tale, namely, that 
the southern system of railways referred to 
is owned principally and controlled by 
Standard Oil people, who have grown fabu- 
lously rich from monopolizing the great 
natural resources known as the Pennsylvania 
oil fields) The Reading and Jersey Central 
systems are under the control of Austin 
Corbin, a2 man whose wealth has multiplied 
enormously though his negotiations of 
western farm mortgages, which means 
that he has been instrumental in find- 
ing some one who would loan the needy 
Western farmer the blood-money necessary 
to his exerting his skiil and energy upon the 
Jand that God made and intended for all. 
Another lesson is that the growth of towns 
and cities is oftener retarded by the selfishness 
of landowners, who refuse the necessary land 
for railroads, than by lack of enterprise to 
build the railroads. 

The bank statement shows that the, surplus 
is gradually sinking to the twenty-five per cent 
reserve limit. Tight money and high rates of 
interest are looked for by April 1. Capital 
and labor will bear the burden imposed by 
these usurious rates. The American people 
should insist upon a form of government that 
will keep the money earned by them in their 
own pockets, unless it be actually needed for 
governmental purposes. Our treasury has 
always been in the hands of bankers, and has 
always been run so that the banks may thrive 
and grow fat by taxing the people for the use 
of that money which they have earned, and 
which, upon every principle of justice and 
morality, belongs to them. 

The assistant treasury is busy with prepara- 
tions for the redemption of the trade dollars, 
of which some 12,000,000 are said to be out. 

Trade generally is said to be good, though 
the era of failures, consequent upon the 
“real estate booms” now in order, seems to 
have set in, several large lumber firms hav- 
ing succumbed during the week. In New 
York, real estate speculation is very active, 
the Liberty strect exchange being filled with 
buyers on several days of this week. West 
side lots are bringing fabulous prices, and 
speculators in land are in high glee. The 
bubbie will burst and the commercial panic 
will come before another year of this wildcat 
buying and rent raising has passed. 

x. Y. Z. 


Social Preblem Literature, 


Peale, the Chicago publisher, has issued a 
useful work entitled “The Story of Manual 
Labor in All Lands and Ages,” by John Cam- 
eron Simonds and John T. McEnnis. This 
book is the first attempt at a history of the 
manual Jaborer, who heretofore has but served 
ths historian as a background for the in- 
tricues of politicians and the achievements of 
warriors. The subject is too broad and the 
field too little explored to expect all that 
could be desired ina first attempt like this. 
Whole libraries might be written, and in time 
will be; but the authors have made a histori- 
cal encyclopsedia, of value for reference and 
of interest to read. They have divided 
the subject into six parts—labor in 
the Orient, labor in antiquity, 
the middle ages, labor in the modern 
world, labor in America, and guilds 
and trades unions. In presenting these points, 
the social condition of the laborer, the Jand 
tenures that have regulated his wages, the 
oppression unde? w hich he has labored and 
his efforts to free himself, are graphically por- 
trayed. The book is full of information, and 
the only fair criticism to which it is subject is 
that its authors have been compelled to rely 
too much on orthodox authorities for: mate- 
rial, and have been misled by the current no- 
tion that labor, instead of beginning free and 
falling into a state of bondage, from which it 
has in part emerged, began in bondage, and 
has ever since been struggling for liberty. 
Nevertheless the book is one which may be 
studied with profit, and should be read by 
every man who is interested in the social 
questions of the day. An introduction and a 
chapter on the army of the discontented by 
Mr. Powderly add interest to the work. 

An evidence of the great interest that is 
now taken in social questions is afforded by 
the rapid growth of literature on the subject. 
Among the latest contributions is a work on 
“Sociology,” by John Bascom, recently pub- 
lished by the Putnams, which promises more 
in the table of contents than it fulfills in the 
text. Its chief defect is an absence of any 
well detined econemic principle, which gives 
to it more the character of the work of a 
superficial observer than of a profound in- 
vestigator. It, however, gratifies the dilet- 
tante taste for make-believe radicalism. 

Of other contributions to social literature 
the Social Science publishing company of 
28 Lafayette place, New York, have supplied 
a number. Among them are “Rational Com- 
runism,” a readable allegory, by a capitalist, 
and ‘Social Wealth” and = “kKeonomie 
Equities,” by the veteran land reformer, 
J. ik. Ingalls. 


The Factory Boy. 
“Come, poor child ™ say the Flowers; 
“We have made you a littie bed; 
Come, lie with us in the showers 
The summer clouds will shed. 
Dow work for so many hours, 

Come hither and play instead !” 
‘Come !” whispers the waving Grass ; 
“T will cool your feet as you pass; 
The daisies will cool your head.” | 


And “Come, come, come ™ is sighing 
The River against the wall ; 
But ‘‘Stay !” in grim replying, 
The wheels roar over all. 
By hill and field and river, 
They hold the child in thrall, 
He sees the long light quiver 
And hears faint voices call. 


Bright shapes flit near in numbers; 
They lead his soul away. 
“Ob, hush, husk, hush! he slumbers!” 

He dreams he hears them say. 


And, just for one strained instant, 
He dreams he hears the wheeis, 
But smiles to feel the flowers 
And down among them kneels. 
Over his weary ankles 
A rippling runlet steals, 
And all about his shoulders 
The daisies dance in reels. 


Up to his cheeks and temples 
Sweet blossoms blush and press, _ 
and softest summer zephyrs 
Lean o’er in light caress. 
Sleep in her mantle folds him 
As shadows fold the hill. 
Deep in her trance she holds him, 
And the great wheels are. still! 
Zaneh Baayes G 
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A CHINESE SCIENTIST. 


HE DISCOVERS A PRACTICAL SOLUTION | 
OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


Wang Sao Chuen and His Wonderful In- 
vestigations—Physiolozgy and Sociology— 
The Possibility of Producing a True 
Laboring Class. 


SHANGHAT, China, Feb. 13. 

To the Editorof. The Standard: Returning to 
China after an ubsence of overtwenty years, I 
find it m some respects difficult to recognize the 
country. Not that outward things are much 
changed—the mild-eyed buffalo still drags the 
curious old-fashioned plow across the paddy 
fields; the quaint-rcofed farm houses still 
stand as of yore, each surrounded. by its 
shallow moat; the processions of half-naked 
coolies still trudge up and down the bund and 
streets of the settlement, with their burdens 
of tea, metals, rattans and other commodities, 
keeping time to their monotonous cry of 
*A\-ho, a-ho-a.” All these are as they were 
twenty years ago, when -last I sojourned by 
the yellow Wong-Poo. It is. the spirit of 
things that has changed. The old, dull, 
fatalistic oriental methods of thought have 
vanished, or are fast vanishing; the electric 
telegraph is already here, and railways can- 
not be long in following. We read in our 
morning papers the occurrences of the day 
before in Europe and America; we sell our 
teas and silks by cable before we buy them; 
our rates of exchange fluctuate according to 
the telegrams; we ure living, in short, within 
speaking distance of the highest modern civ- 
ilization, and very naturally its conversation 
affects our habits of thought. The Chinese 
merchants and officials are eager to hear of 
western ways and inventions; and while the 
studies of Confucius and Mencius are by no 
means abandoned, translations of the works 
of Adam Smith, Ricar do, Darwin, Huxley and 
Tyndall are findiny their way into all the 
larger libraries. 

An enormous influence for good is being ex- 
erted by the select band of well- born young 
men whom the Chinese government sent to 
the United States some years ago. to receive 
the benefits of an American collegiate eduea- 
tion. These young men had this immense ad- 
vantage over their more civilized fellow 
students, that they approached their studies 
from an entirely new starting point. For two 
thousand years or more the intellects of their 
ancestors have lain fallow; and now. that 
their faculties of reasoning and research have 
been quickened into activity by contact with 
western civilization, they are displaying an 
alertness of conception, a. kcenness of intel- 
lect, a reckless daring of research, froin 
which the greatest and most innportant re- 
sults may be anticipated. Indeed, one of 
their number has already succeeded in doing 
something which, unless I am mistaken, will 
effect a world-wide social revolution, solye 
the “labor question” triumphantly in’ both 
east and west, and open up possibilities of 
wealth production such as only Aladdin could 
have dreamed of. 

Wang Sao Chuen, the gentleman in ques- 
tion, returned to China some ten years since, 
after learning ail that Yale could teach him, 
and has since been a member of. the Pekin In- 
stitute of Western Sciences. This institute, 
founded by the wise liberality of Li Hung 
Chang, the friend of Gen. Grant—in_ spite of 
the oppusition of the conservative party 
headed by Prince Chang—is devoted entirely 
to original research in every department of 
science. Its members are supported in. com- 
fort, but not in luxury—clothed, fed and 
lodged at the expense of the inssiute. But 
the appropriations for apparatus, specimens 
and subjects for experiment would fill. the 
soul of a Smithsonian professor with envy. 
In the ethnological department alone there 
are maintained, on heavy salaries, living rep- 
resentativesof all the different great races of 
men: the museum of natural history is the 
most. complete in the world; the astronomical 
section, organized but two years since, has 
sent to Alvan Clark & Sens an order for a 
telescope that will rival the great Lick uni- 
versity instrument in size and power; and, in 
short, the whole immense establishment, 
which, with its botanical gardens, tropic 
houses, etc., covers nearly 5,060, fun, or, 1,500 
acres of ground, has been equipped and 
furnished witha single eye to completeness 
and an utter disregard of cost. 

It isin this wonderful institute, the pride of 
the eastern world, 
have seen it, that Wang Sao Chuen has pur- 
sued his researches and arrived at his mar- 
velous discoveries. In the course of his ex- 
periments he has sacrificed the lives of proba- 
bly not less than a thousand condemned 
criminals, who have perished beneath. his 
knife. Itis due to him to say, however, that 
he has never inflicted unnecessary. pain upon 
his victims; but has, whenever ‘possible, ad- 
ministered ether, or exhibited local unisthet- 
ics before applying the knife. 

Briefly stated, what. Ws 
done is this: He has discovered that by a 
surgical operation performed upon the brain— 
partly on the cerebrum, 
extent upon the cerebellum—he ean, without 


the slightest injury tu the patient, produce: 


the most profound and marked changes in the 
human character. He-can,.in short, change 
a man’s character In any way by a dextérous 
use ef the trephine and scalpel. A. morose 
and atrabilious man, treated by him, becomes 
merry and good tempered; a scoifer can. be 
made religious; 
into an atheist. 

derful discovery are endless. 


To the Rev. James: Henderson, an Enelish 
missionary stationed at Pekin, but now on a 


and the wonder. of all who 


ung. Sao Chuen’ has. 


and toa very slight. 


a religious man converted: 
The possibilities of this | Won-" 


Some were weaving cloth, some making shoes, 
others painting pottery, and others again env: 
tering the dav’s transactions in books. Each 
one was intent upon his work and pursued. it 
} without a word. . 

At the sound of a bell, however, the work- - 
ers. left their. tasks, and trooped, chattering 
and laughing, round a long table at one end. 
of the building. The majority seated them-. 
selves at table, while others disappeared into. 
an adjoining ‘room, whence. they soon re- 
turned, bearing enormous buckets. of some 
smoking hot glutinous looking. substance, an: 
ample portion ef whieh was. placed before 
euch person at the table. The meal devoured, 
faces and hands were washed, and at 
the sound of another bell the chattering and 
laughter ceased, and the whole posse went. i 
back to work in silence. 

Mr. Henderson tells me that never in his 
life had he seen healthier human beings. 
“They looked,” said he, “as sleek and fresh 
as newly curried horses.” The‘rest of his’ 
account I give as nearly us possible in Wang 
Sao Chuen’s own words, as noted. down by 
Mr. Henderson at the time... 

“These creatures,” said Wang Sao Chuen, 
de a true working class. By a simple. sur« 


ral operation I have climinated from. their. 
bein the faculty of discontent. 


They can’t 
be discontented, no inatter what I do to them; - 
were I to beat one of them he could only 
laugh at me tn return. I make fixed rules for 
‘their government and they follow them im- 
plicitly. They work sixteen hours'a day-and ~ 
enjoy it; they have two hours for food and. - 
exercise and enjoy that; they sleep six 
hours and enjoy that. ‘Working, sleep- 
ing, eating or exercising, they are abso- | 
lutely contented and absolutely obedient. - By 
dividing their gustatory nerves Lhave pre- — 
vented their being. annoyed. by: the insipidity » 
of the food I give them, Which is selected for 
its nourishing qualities and its extreme cheap- 
ness. They cost me for food, clothing and _ 
shelter, less than. 200. eash (15 cents) a day, 
and were I working 10,000, instead of 500, the 
cost per day would be reduced to 50 cash. E 
am entering the room at whose portal I have 
been hamunering for years. I have solved the 
‘labor problem.’ I shall succeed i in developing . 
a laboring class.” 

To what will this discovery of Wang Sao 
Chuen lead?. Rev. Mr. Henderson . has re- 
ported the facts to the British consul at this 
port, and in accordance with instructions” 
from the government in London, a committee - 
of suvants leave for Pekin by the next. 
steamer to. investigate the matter> . Mean-~ 
time it will interest you in the United States 
toknow that the labor problem, which, iL. _ 
may jude by the papers that reach me, is 
perplexing you considerably, is ina fair way 
to an amply satisfactory solution. 

| J. B. JouNson, 


THE LABOR PARTY FOR DR. M’GLYNN. 


The Eightecnth Assembly District Associa«<. 
tion ilolds the First Mass Mecting, 
Three thousand persons of various creeds 
and nationalities squeezed into International 
hall, on East Twenty-seventh street, on last 
Monday evening to take a part in the mass 
meeting of the united labor party of the Eigh- 
teenth assembly district in. honor of Dr. Mc- 
Glynn. It was agreed recently to hold mass 
meetings in every district in the city, and be- 
cause it was in St. Stephen's parish, the Eigh-_ 
teenth Was given precedence. Evergreens_ 
adorned the hal and over President Philip 
Kelly’s chair hung a large. crayon portrait of 
‘the reverend doctor. Amone those collected 
on the platform were Augustus A. Levey, 
Louis F. Post, Dr. Daniel De Leon, of Colum- 
bia, College; John J. Gahan, editor of the 
Catholic Herald, J. J. Bealiny Michael Clarke. . 
Frank Ferrel, of the Seventh. district; ex- 
Congressman James O’Brien and George J. 
Boyle. 


President Kelly ef rucle the kernote of the. _ 


meeting in saying: ‘We have assembled: not - 
alone as members of the umted labor party, 

but as American. citizens, to protest against. 
the striking down of one of “America’s model 
citizens, the Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn.” 

John J. Bealin was loudly applauded for 
saying that inasmuch as the seer etary of the 
propaganda had ordered an American citizen. 
to. retract words uttered on a matter. of 
purely secular interest, and had. also called 
this same citizen before a foreign tribunal, the 
fundamental principles on which the republic 
stands had suffered infringement which it 
behooved every good citizen to resent. 

“Stundine on grounds laid down in the 
Monroe doctrine,” said Mr. Bealin, “we, as 
American’ citizens, sey to the machine of. the 
chureh, “You have no right to.order Edward 
MeGlyan to Rome, for censure or congratula« 
lation, in relation to.any word spoken or act 
performed on the seil of his netive country 
and in the discharge of his citizenship.” 

Dr. De Leon, who was the next speaker, 
said that Dr. McGlynn was. suspended bes 
cause he was a just man.who had advocated 
a just cause. Dr. MeCivynn believed—as they 
all believed—that the land, being the gift of 
the Creator, belonged to all Inen in common, 
and for this belief’ the priest had suffered | 
persecution. 

Louis F. Post said: “The ‘saviors of so« 
ciety’ crucified Jesus eishteen hundred years 
ago, and now the ‘saviors.of society’ eighteen. 


é hundred years later erucify Dr. MeGilynn be- 


; Tammany 


cause he loved his religion better than that of 
hall) or the County democracy . 


| [prolonged hisses]; because he taught the doc- 


e should it belong to. the Astors, Trini 


visit. to Shanghai, W ang Siio. Chuen. ‘talked 


freely of his “discov ery und the results he 


anticipated from it. 

“Tam,” suid he, “like one who st wide u pon 
the threshold of an open door, but has yet to 
enter the apar tment. The most difficult’ part 
of my task is indeed over, but much: Yemiuinus 
to be done. 


tite. Thereeaw 
who: cannot 
plenty ty do. 


Mrs. ‘Margaret. Moore, Jaines Caffrey, 
Gahan 


trine that the lind was for the people... Why 

Church. 

or any corporation? Why should it not be- 

Jone to the people. whom God. has placed upon 
e'to dus over one million people, 

cue anything to do. Yet there is. 

“AC ‘ere of vacant 

land is heid for i 

can pays ee 
Speeches were aie mal by Frank Ferre 

Je ds 


and others,. and resolutions were 


“adopted svmpathizing with the “Reverend | 


! securing to the 


“My studies in biology and plivatology ee 


been prompted by my love for 2 far “hicher 
science—the grandest to.which-man’ can de- 
vote his mind—the science of sociolosy-. 
ug my stay In America I 
astonishment how the produetion of wealth 


Dur 


observed owith! 


was checked and impeded by the turbalent | 
discontent of the lower classes... I saw great j 
factories closed, and business ; paralyzed, and. 


merchants ruined,” 
iIngmen, 
fessors and newspaper editors. were - 
speculating as to the causes. of these things 
and devising first one remedy and then un- 
other, I solved the problem in my mind. - 
“Discontent exists. among the. working 
classes simply and solely heeause they have 
the same feelings, the same order. of ‘intelli- 
gence, the same ambitions as those above 
them. They are not a true working class, but 
a set of men the same as other men, whort so- 


by conibinations of work- 


and while American: college: pro-. 
rainly: 


“iterated bya higher authori 


Doctor Edward MeGlynn in this the hour of: 
his martyrdom to that most noble work, the 
industrious « Workingman a 
more equitable. share in the results of hig» 
lubor,” and declaring that. “*by unanimous ex« 


pression uf devotion to his teachings, and of 


gratitude for his labors, we make the cause 
for. which he suffers-our own, and necept the - 
principle so ably and inanfully champion ed by 
him, us an American citizen, as our princi 
content to stund or fail by them, in the full. 
conticience that they contradict neither sound 
doctrines of religion nor reason, but will be re- 
aan that which 


/ suspended Dr. Metiivun’ $ labors, the authority 


ciety sets apart and orders to become a work- | 


ing class; and, 
their place, they rebel and struggle. 

“Tsaid to niyself: ‘}will end this. 
create a true working class... L.will bring. into 
existence a class of men who shall work con- 
tentedly and be happy.in their work: who 
shall be amply satisfied. with a bare subsist- 
ence, and shall conduct. themselves. at ail 
times with that reverence and cbedience 
toward their betters which is enjoined by true 
religion.” And I have done it. Cume and see 
my Working class.” 

Wang Sav Chuen then conducted the Rev. 
Mr. Henderson into a long, low building in 
the institute grounds. Here were gathered 
over threc hundred men, women and children, 


just. us you or T would do in. 


T will 


‘of Reine itself. 


a collection, ndled. $250: ta: 
the McGlynn fund. : 


enter sneha nee greta any 


SosW ould: AL of Us. 


‘St. Lovis, Mo.—The New York Tribune 
says that there is no more need of a man’s 
starving now, when he cau get “good land for 
$1.25 per acre, or on long credit. without any 
cush payment,” than there wouid be ‘af land 
‘Were absolutely free.” I would: like the 


Tribune to state wher e good land can be had 
for 31.25 per acre; also: how «a man. with a_ 
faintly, ving from day to day on what he 
Cin earn, could. pay his fare to said, land and 


J. W. Hat. 
Believes in. Effect, bur Not.in Cause. 2 
“Boston Post. 

“Mr. Henry George declares that labor ore. 
ganizations cannot ‘expect to maintain such 
contests us those mm which they have lately 
been engaged, and that they ‘‘must make up. 
their minds to defy the law, to change the. 
law, or to be ground: to pow der.” These are 
remarkable eXpressions us coming trom Mr.- 
George, and they deserve more thoughtful 


consideration than the fantastic land theorie rieg 
with which be supplements them, 


dive e until be could ri wise a Crop. 
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aid the angel, 
are glad to have you among us. 


ce ‘Peom the Dark. 
_- ot ve on the crest of the mountain, 
‘Watching the far away: 
See ye no glimmer of morning-- 
See ye no sign of the day! 
Tell us, O ye of the beacca, 
‘Teli us the tale we pray. 


See ye the cloud and the darkness 
a Passing away from the land— 
See ve the far verge of Freedom— 
- See ye its turbulent sirand—- 
Bee ye of storm ia the distance— 
See ve of tempest at: hand? 


Bee ye of turmoil and timult— 
See ye of onset and flight? 
Te)l us, O ve of the beacon, 
Thorough the darkness of night. 
~ Tell us, O ye on the mountain, 
See ye the dawning of Sight? 


O ye of the watch, on the mountain, 
Tell us the tale we pray, 

See ye the old domivion 
In panic and disarray, 

Ree ye the lines of the vanguard? 
O, ye of the summit, say. 


Hc! ve on the crest of the mountain, 
Flame there no hills to the skies? 


We wait but a light to arise, 
Watchers! we weary of darkness, 


We Fearn for the mighty emprise. 
J. Ti. DELL. 


“Watchers! when fire ye the beacon! 


SS 


ONLY A DREAM. 


It was the dete aba. of a tiresome day. 
seen my four little ones tucked away in 
their clean and comfortable beds, and, 
scaied in the great armchair, which is my 
own special possession, I tried to read a 
little, but I was so exhausted that I nodded 
and dreamed. 

I was in a little boat on a great river. 


Vexed and wearied with many cares I had 


Cleuds of darkness were all around me; 


the heavens held no stars. and the water on 
which I sailed was turbulent and black as ; 
juk. <A shadowy form stood at the prow, 
and with a single oar and steady strokes 
propelled me. Amid silence and darkness, 
and with a feeling of meek submission to 
whatever might. await me, TU was ferried 
over the river of death. 

As I reached the furtiier shore I noticed 


a slight lifting of the clouds. No place for 


human habitation was in sight and no hu- 
map. companicnship seemed available. I 
felt, that a journey was before me and 
looked around to see what course I should 
pursue. Two roads started from where I 
stood, one narrow and steep, but straight 
and tending toward the right; the other 
broad and of easv grade and better traveled. 
The boatman, without a word, intimated 
by gesture that I would do well to keep to 
the night, and, in a moment, I stood alone 
on the unknown shore. 

My feet seemed very heavy; I was 
broken with burdens and anxious for rest, 
but in full trust that my Great Father had 
provided the boat for me, and that one of 


mansions, I chose the narrow road, and 
laboriously began to climb. This continued 
for a long time and without apparent 
change, but at last I came to where the 
oe was better and the air softer and 

weeter than it had been at the river side, 

Little by little this change became more 
pronounced. The trees by the wayside 
were more numerous; the foliage was 
greener, and [ rejoiced within myself be- 
cause of the pleasant land into which I 
was being conducted. The road still con- 
tinued steep, but the light kept growing, 
as in the early morning of a summer’s day, 
and increased far beyond the glories of the 
sun until I became conscious that I stood 
within a short distance of the great and 
wonderful city whence comes the light to 
enlighten the nations. The gates of pearl 
were before me. and here on either side 
lay the crosses and burdens of multitudes 
of travelers who had gone before. 

My heart was full of thanksgiving then, 
for, 1 said within myself, ‘‘Here I shall see 
and know my Father whose care has al- 
ways blessed me, and here I shall find 
rest.” And so with eager haste to join in 
the song of blessing and eulogium, I 
knocked at the great “door to crave alimis- 
sion. 

The door was promptly opened by a man 
whose face shone with the glory of a tender 
affection for his fellow man, and from 
whose shoulders there sprang a pair of 
white wings which, when folded, were long 
enough to touch the ground. He wore a 
single white garment of a white, soft sub- 
stance, which Jooked as if it mighi be fresh 
and coc]. My own garments of earthiy 
texture had been taken away before I 
found myseif in the boat, and I stood be- 
fore this beautiful spirit naked and travel 
eciled. 

“Who are you. and where do you come 
from?” was inquired of ie. 

Igave my name and said that Icame 
from the city of New York. 

“That name is a familiar one to me,’ 
‘we have heard of you and | 
You are 
known to have been industrious and pru- 
dent during vour stay on the earth, and we 
fee} that vou will be a useful citizen of 
New Jerusalem.” 

Au invitution was then given me to 
enter and my eyes were almost blinded 
with the beauties of the heavenly place. 
My new friend asked me to come with him 


9 


into his office to register my vame, and 


after | had done so urged that I sit with 
hhiim awhile. 

“You will stay here many years,” said 
he, <‘and it is important that you should 
start right, particuiarly in a sccial way. 
You must be verv careful as to forming 
acquaintances and noi aitach yourself to 
undesirable anycis.” 

“You surprise mo” T exciaimed. “Sureiy 
alithe children of the Great Father are’ 
alike here, are they not? I was told that 
{ would find no rich or peor here, and that 
ail could join in praise and in looking 

upon the throne of the King.” 
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“That is all very well,” I was answered. ; 


“Of course we understand that we are 
all children of the King, and many, many 
years ugo the deplorable state of affairs 
you seem to approve of so much, existed 
in full force. It used to be that distinctions 
of rank did not obtain, and there were no 
poor people at all; but we have seen the 


advantages of class distinctions, and have, | 


by a very simple device, arranged matters 
on a new and different plan. Why, sir, the 
time was when you would have to comb 
your own wings and polish your own harp 
unless some other angel would do it for 
you out of iove and kindness; for no angel 
worked except ior himself and those he 
cherished.” 

*‘Indeed; and how has this change been 
Drought about?” I asked. 
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early days when the King was able to at- 
tend in person to all details of city govern- 
ment and when our population was scanty; 
but about five hundred years ago our pre- 
vious loose notions of rights in land became 
enlightened. A code of law, in every re- 
spect similar to the law of the state of New 
York, was put in force, and all of our pres- 
ent methods grew out of this simple change. 
We chose the laws of that state because 
they were made by the people, who change 
them according to their pleasure, and we 
know that they must be just and fair. The 
city had been very fairly, started before 
that, and it was agreed that all of the land 
should forthwith be divided up among the 
people then in the city; the titles thus ac- 

quired have ever since ‘been respected, and 
all ownership must now be traced from 
them.” 

“J trust,” I remarked, “tiiat in this di- 
vision some provision was made for me, 
for the King knew that I was coming, and 
I came upon his invitation, and Tam with- 
out purse or scrip. All that I struggled for 
on the earth, which was not used day by 
day as I got it, is behind me and will be 
gathered by I know not whom.” 

“Oh no,” said the angel, “that would 
never have done. The people who were 
here when the land was being divided 
allotted the property among themselves. 
If you were not here that is no fault of 
theirs, and we are satisfied that the private 
ownership of land leads to private enter- 
prise, and hence tO public benefit. I con- 
fidentiv expect, within a few centuries, to 
see youone of our real estate owners, and 
you will then join in approving the change 
from the primitive methods which formerly 
obtained here, and which are stil) ialked of 
by peopie on the earth. The first thing 
you had better do is to find a boarding 
place, and you can then look around and 
make up your mind what to do.” 

“J don’t think I want that,” said I, ‘for 
I find that I neither hunger nor thirst, and 
the air that blows over the city is so sweet 
and pleasant that I do not care to be 
sheltered from it. I think I will go to 
yonder green knoll, beneath the shade of 
that wild tree, and there rest and brood 
upon the blessings that the Great King has 
cast upon me.” 

“No,” said the angel, ‘vou had better 
not do that. To be sure, the knoll you 


speak of is unimproved and no use has ever ; 


been made of it, but it forms a part of the 
estate of a very rich angel named Lazarus, 
formerly a beggar in Judea, but now one 
of our most prominent citizens. He would 
resent any trespass, and I don’t think you 
had better go there.” 

“‘Does Lazarus use it?” I inquired. 

“Not at all,” was the reply, ‘and he 
would not know that you were occupying 
it if it were not for the fact that our police 
angels are very strictly cautioned not to 
permit trespassing. I think you'll have to 
get board, for the regulations against tramps 
are necessarily very stringent. It is always 
summer here, and our mild climate encour- 
ages tramps amazingly.” 

“I had hoped to rest,” I sighed, “but if 
work is the rule here and the King wishes 
me to do so, I will work with the best of 
you. What industries are permissible *” 

“There may be a little trouble about 
getting work for Vou,” said my companion. 
“You see, what with the immense pauper 
immigration into the city, we are very fully 
supplied wrth laborers. Just look at that 
great company of them. They fill our 
streets and are becoming a sad nuisance.” 

I looked as I was bid, and there beheld a 
great number cf men and women and chil- 
dren with sad and weary faces. 

“The difficulty with ull these people is,” 
said my friend, “that they are so lazy and 
improvident. They try to dictate the 
amount of the wages that they are to get. 
and refuse to submit to the regulations of 
the employing angels. I fear that the 
socialistic influence among them is very 
injurious. There are many industries 
here, but the principal ones are the raising 
of flowers and the manufacturing of harps 
and crowns. Which of thesa would you 
prefer to engage in:” 

‘“{ know nothing of either,” I sadly re- 
plied, ‘‘for Ihave been only a lawyer, and 
I doubt if Tcould do anything at my pro- 
fession in a place where ] am entirely un- 
known. But I love flowers. and I would 
enjoy to delve in the soil which our Great 
Father has made, and to raise flowers 
which might beautify the city to His honor 
and glory. May I not go on some piece of 
vacant and sterile ground and there strive 
to do this work?” 


My guide laughed at this and said: ‘Your | 


idea is far more romantic than practical, 
for the land, as I have already said, is all 
taken up and divided among others. Your 
better plan is to seek some work that will 
not require the use of the ground, for that 
cannot be had without capital, which you 
do not possess. You must first get work 
and live prudently, and by and by you will 
be able to save enough to buy yourself a 
piece of ground. Every angel ought to 
have some interest in the soil and build 
himself a home. It makes him 2 more 
useful citizen. Now if you had just a little 
capital I could suggest a purchase which 
could not fail to be a good one. Do you 
see that charming piece of rolling land on 
the shore of the Jasper sea?” 

I looked and belield a tract of country so 
fair that it delighted my eyes, and right 
adjoining it was a sheet of water as pure 
as crystal. 

“That. piecejof property,” the ange! con- 
tinved, “was purchased many years ago 
by Judas, formerly of Gallilee, for thirty 
pieces of silver. It was'a great bargain at 
the time, and since then it has largely in- 
creased in value, and he has cut it up into 
plots andgwill doubtless “nake an excellent 
thing cut of it. We did not like Judas 
very much at first; Dubink there was some- 
thing unforiunate in his earthly career, 
but he is certainly an excellent business 
men, and the exact nature of the eriti- 
cisms once made against him has gradually 
been forgotten. We has lived it down, as it 
were.” 

“What did’ Judes do that made this 
property so valuable?” Tinquired. 

“I didn’t say that Judas did auything,” 

vas the answer. In fact, he has lived 
out of town a great part of the time be- 
cause of social reasous; but the population 
has increased in} that vicinity and the im- 
provements were all made without any 
effort on his part. Judas is very shrewd at 
a bargain, you may be sure. He does net 
offer the whole of it for sale now, but he 
will sell alternate plots, so that the im- 
provements made on them will enhance 
the value of the remainder; and if you had 
anything at all, I would strongly advise 
you to purchase. If you wait only a few 
years the price will surely advance.” 

“From what you tell me I should judge 


“It could not have been done atall in the iat T connect be atowed tostny ie the ty 


unless I can persuade some owner of the 
land to permit me to do so, and that this 
can only be done on condition that I shall 
labor for him. Is this true?” said J. 

“Oh well, now,” the angel answered, 
“that is hardly correct, you know. To be 
sure you cannot stay on private property 
without compensating the owner. You 
wouldn’t propose to confiscate property, ?’m 
sure. But then the citizens af this city are 
very charitable, and there are asylums and 
poor-houses and other places of that kind 
for the infirm and suffering poor. You will 
be provided with wings by the King with- 
out charge, and these vou can hypothecate 
for any immediate needs and I Know that 
you will get along nicely. Others do. I 
might mention many cases of citizens of 
your native place who are doing excellently. 
There is, for instance, a certain Cornelius, 
who is a boatman cn the Jasper sea. He 
started with nothing, but he owns his own 
boat now and is kept quite busy. He talks 
about.a railroad, the cars to be drawn by 
poor angels whose wines have been lost by 
foreclosure, but. I fear that. the King would 
object to that. He is very euterprising, 
Cornelius is.” 

All of this made me very sad, and I left 
tne angel and walked forth into the street, 
and into a park around which benches had 
been placed for homeless wanderers such 
as Iscemed to be. Isat on one of these 
and wept myself to sleep. I was startled 
by a touch on my shoulder and fancied 
that it was from a police angel with a com- 
mand to “‘move on,” but awakiny suddenly 
I looked up through tearful lashes at the 
face of my wife, and found that I was still 
sitting in my chair in my New York home. 

T have told the story in my little family, 
and we all rejoice that it was a dream and 
that we can still trust in the promises of 
the Great Father and hope for better 
things. ABNER C. THOMAS. 


TOO MANY HOUSES. 


Strong Werds From a Lardowner Out tn 
Iinois. 

CARLINVILLE, Ill., March 7.—Yesterday I 
overheard a conversation between a well-to- 
do farmer and an attorney, both residents of 
one of the great prairie counties of central 
Illinois. The talk was about a piece of real 
estate which seemed to be in litigation, and 
especially about the house upon it. The at- 
torney stated what value had been placed 
upon the house. The price seemed to strike 
the farmer as being very high. “Why,” said 
he, “I’ve tore down half a dozen better houses 
to keep folks from bothering me about livin’ 
in ’em.” 

His words surely should make a thoughtful 
man pause and consider. They express a 
plain truth. It isa fact that the farmers in 
the great state of Illinois are pulling down 
very comfortable houses or converting them 
into corn cribs, and lots of folks are “bother- 
ing” them to get permission to live in those 
that remain. Occurrences like these are not 
the exception; they are the rule. Almost 
every owner of one, two or three quarters of 
land has found that his tenant houses were 
useless to him, not because no one wanted to 
rent them, but because he had no need of 
tenants for his land; and tenants who would 
gladly rent the house alone and work at odd 
jobs are indeed only a bother. The reason 
of thisis not hard to get at. The agricult- 
ural industry of the state is tending toward 
stock raising and large farming. Little “help” 
is needed. Grain raising is now done by ma- 
chinery, a boy and three or four horses easily 
doing work which formerly required several 
men. The good housewife no longer has to 
cook for a small army of men at harvest 
time. 

Another cause of this superabundance of 
houses is that the small farms are gradually 
being bought up by the larger holders and 
go to swell the proportions of the great 
“ranch” of the successful stock raiser. More 
than half the small farms in this county are 
mortgaged, and itis only a question of time 
when they will be tacked onto the larger 
farms which they join. Then down will. come 
the humbie house and barn to keep folks from 
bothering about living in them. Every one 
who is at all conversant with the facts knows 
that this is a moderate statement rather than 
an exaggeration. The vast garden of Illinois, 


inhabited for scarcely two generations, al- j 


ready shows symptoms of overpopulation. In 
village and country mere laborers get one 
dollar per day without board, and the major- 
ity work less than two hundred days in the 
year. Steady work on the railroad ‘‘section” 
at one dollar and fifteen cents per day is a 
pests only to be attained by the privileged 
ew. 

When Ilay in my winter supply of wood, 
invariably on the appearance of the first load 
half a dozen or more able bodied men solicit 
the job of sawing it, and frequently will bid 
against each other down tothe starvation 
rate of sixty cents per cord. But usually the 
work has already been promised months in 
advance. 

These facts are respectfully submitted to the 
great metropolitan dailies, to the “Journal of 
Civilization,” which places such emphasis on 
having the courage of its conVictions, and to 
the eminent statesmen who agonize over the 
possibility of American laborers being re- 
duced to the condition of the pauper laborers 


{ of Europe. 


A bill has been introduced in our legislature 


prohibiting non-resident aliens from acquiring : 


title to land in this state. The bill is brought 
in in good faith, and judging from many 


utterances of “orthodox” journals and states- | 


men, its principles are widely accepted as just. 
Now if some of the orthodox people will point 
out just whai difference’ it makes whether 
Lord Somebody, owner of a handsome slice 
of Ireland, and resident of Paris, owns 100,000 


' acres of the surface of Hlinvis, or whether 


John Jones of Springtield owns the same 
100,000 acres, he will confer a great favor 
upon a poor sinner who has been struggling 
with the question a long time, and has con- 
cluded that it does not make any difference 
at all to anybody except Lord Somebody and 
John Jones. I own 100 acres of the soii of 
Ilinois, and I want to see the plan of faxing 
land values, so nobly advocated by Dr. Mc- 
Glynn, adopted at onve. No man ean deny 
the justice of it, and Ifor one ani willing to 
take iny chances on it. I think 1 see that! 
shall be better off. I know I shall have the 
conscicusness of feeling that I have helped to 
do what I believe wil! give the poorly fed and 
meanly clad children with whom 1 coine in: 
contact as teacher an cpportunity of becum- 
ing neble men and women, an opportunity 
which, for scores of them, I too well know 
does not exist. R. M. Hitcw. 


Spring. 


Winter now folds bis fleacy pall away, 
And yields the brown carth to the sunny 
beam; 
The herald bluebirds chant the matin lay, . 
And Nature wakens from her frosty dream. 
Tke bees cre takiag heart and soon will come 
On cautious wing to test the early sweets; 
Once more the poct’s fancy ferth doth roam 
And fills the virgin page with quaint con- 
ceits. 
My heart, forgetful of the past, is still 
And yearning for the flow’r bespangled 
sod, 
The rippling of the brooklet dowr. the hill, © 
And Nature’s tuneful music to her God. 
With birds, and bees, and blossoms, would I 
sing 
In harmony to greet the early spring. 
Hudson, N. ¥. HENRY ANCKSTILIn 


States. 


| value of the buildings on the other. 


' of a home. 


"QUERIES A AND ANSWERS. 


Mixed as Well as , Moti pe 

New Onteans, La.—A correspondent of 
the Picayune, over the signature of C. H. 
Merry, finds your theory amusing. He warts 
you to explain how it will be possible to raise 
the eutire revenuc of this country directly 
from the farming: community, aud says there 
are piaces where individval ownership in land 
is not recognized, naming the Indian reserva- 
tions end the whole of India. What do you 
think of this? H. J. CLAvier. 

We think that Mr. Merry is like the 
school girl who, affer gracaating with 
special honors in geography, was surprised 
to Jearn that her father’s front yard was 
part of the earth’s surface. Because we 
propose to tax land valucs, he junips to 
the conclusion that we intend to tax ferm- 
ers exclusively, supnesing that there is no 
land but farming land. How he classifies 
the Jot en which the St. Charles hotel 
stands it would be interesting to know. 
So far from expecting to raise taxes from 
farmers by taxing land values, we expect 


j stances you 


to lessen the taxes of farmers and raise | 


mosi public revenues fron mines and city 
lots. 

It is not truc that the benetits of public 
land ownership are enjoyed in India. Land 
is common property in the indian reserva 
tions, however, in a primitive form, and 
the percentage of prosperity there is 
greater than anywhere else in the United 
There is no impoverished class 
among the Indians, and thet cannot be 
said of any civilized community. 


Free Trade. 

AmnerstT, N.8.—Do you not think that if 
the absurd and suicidal system of protection 
on which your whole coinmereiai fabric is 
built were swept away that its progeny of 
evils would gradunliv redress themselves? 


Your land is now practically free, and wouid ; 


soon afford ample rocm te relieve the eon- 
gested labor market did your trace system 
extend equai rights to all. Great Britain, on 
the other hand, presents an ancmaly, havieg 
free trade in everythiag but Jaud. 
JOHN McKEEN. 

Great Britsin has free trade in land as 
well as we. Ow land is not practically free. 
If our protective system were swept away 
it would amcliorate the condition of labor 
for a time, but would not cure the indus- 
trial evils under which we suffer. There 
can be no free trade so long as land is not 
free, for ground rents paid by the producer 
for the support of the idler are an ever in- 
creasing tariff, which tends to limit oppor- 
tunities and to reduce wages to the mini- 
mum. 


Sufficiency of the Land Tax. 

DetTrRoIT, Mich.—To tax land values only 
and exempt products of labor, weuld, it 
seems to me, be an unjust discrimination iu 
favor of the owners of moncy, bonds, stocks, 
merchandise, machinery, etc. In nearly all 
cities the value of products of labor is greater 
than that of land. For instance, the money in 
a bauk and the building are pone more 
valuable than the land on which the building 
stands. To place the whole burden cf taxa- 
tion upon the least valuable part would make 
a deficiency. 5. V. Martin. 

When by taxing land values alone we 
shall have exhausted all land values and 
still be deficient, it will be time enough to 
discuss the expediency of taxing other 
property. As to the justice of taxing 
land values exclusively, you cannot be in 
doubt when you consider that public ex- 
penses ought to be first paid out of common 
funds. Land values are common funds, 
while money, bonds, merchandise and ma- 
chinery are not. Whoever produces any 
of these things is a henefactor, aud should 
be encouraged. The more he produces the 
better it is for all of us.) And when any in- 
dividual produces Jand values let him be 
encouraged too. But so long as land val- 
ues are produced by the bidding of differ- 
ent people against each other for the privi- 
lege of using something which ts by na- 
ture the common property of all, those 
nulues are of right a common fund for 
public use. There is no injustice in this 
view and there is great wisdom, for the 
greater the burden we place on the private 
appropriation of land values and the less 
on products of labor the more products of 
labor we shall have. 


The Land Tex and the Home. 

Norroux, Va.—-In discussions among work- 
ingmen I notice that your principles appear 
to them to Le in conflict with the idea of a 
permanent home for anyone. 

W. H. Guyw. 

There is grim humor in the thought of 
homeless men opposing a sociai chuuge on 
the ground that it contlicts with the idea 
But our principles do not con- 
flict with the idea of 2 home. It is not 


necessary that the aristocratic John de 


Jones should live in luxary off of ground 
rents to insure plain John Jones a home; 
but rather, that the aristocrat’s privilege 
should be curtailed. What we propose is 
that every man who exclusively appro- 
priates vi Uuable land should pay for the 
privilege. If the land he appropriates has 
no value, he should pay no tax; if it has: 
a great value, he shouid pay a great tax. 

You may have chserved that. seme iand 
is more desirable than other land; this 
difference is measured by a difference of 
value. Now, if one man has land that. is 
twice as desirable as that of another man, 


he has a dcuble advantage which is due to: 


no labor or skill of his own. Why shouid he 
be allowed to keep this advantage?” Why 
not pay it over in taxes, so that every man, 
no matter lio valuable the land he uses, 
shall stand on an equal footing with every- 
one else. oa 

If this were done, very few small farms 
or small homes would pay any tax at all. 
Mosi. taxes would be paid by the owners of 
city lots, mines, and sv on, for the. priv- | 
ilege of appropriating those superior ad- 
vantages. The home and farm of the poor 
min would be more secure, and homeless 
and farmiless men could get bomes and 
farms easier if taxes were remoyed from 
labor and capital and levied on Jand 


A Mixed Question. 


Cuna, N. Y.---Iv front of me is a lot of wood 


land containing forty acres, upon which no 
labor has been bestowed. It is part of a hun- 
dred acre lot bought fifty vears ago for $250, 
Except this wood lot the land wus cleared, 
cultivated and occupied by the purchaser dur- 
ing his life, and ever since by his heirs. 
wood lot alone is now worth 22,000, being 
$1,900 more than it cost. Since the purchase 
the taxes on it have been paid. Now who 
owns the value of this woud lot? 

On the remaining land of the purchase are 
two dwellings, besides outbuildings and other 
improvements. The productive power of this 
is equal to that of the wood jot, and the market 
value about the same, while the vaiue of 
the timber on the one is about equal to the 
Ta this 
locality the rental yalue of the laud, exclu- 
sive of the dwellings and other buildings ex- 
cept the barns, is about $2.50 an acre, or about 
&150 for the [siaty acres. How much of this 


values. | 


The. 


In every 
property is confiscated by foreclosure,. and 


debt. 


of real estate, after eetting a large sum on 


| 
| 
| 


“real estate back, in better condition, by 


‘in the world to-day are 


rental value belongs to the people and how 
much to the farmer who made the improve- 
mecuts? 

T€ the farmers offer passive resistance 
to the tax, how are the people to enforce pay- 
ment? Seeing that some of the farmers’ im- 
provements, “such as stumping, under drain- 
ing and so forth, are inseparable from the 
iand, is it possible to execute au ejection 
process without manifest injustice? 

A. H. PHELPS. 

Jf all taxes except on land values were 
abolished and land taxed to its full value, 
land which is now worth only $2.50 an 
acre perannum would in all probability 
have no vaiue at all, and would wholly es- 
eape taxation. Your questions, therefore, 
are not practical. | 

But waiving this conclusive reply, we 
should say that under the circum- 
have stated, the value of 
the wood lot belongs of right to the peo- 
ple. The fact that taxes have been paid on 
it in the past makes no difference. If the 
owner did not chocss to use it when he was 
paying for it he has no claim to use it in 
the future. But it might be that what 
seems to be a non-use cf the wood lot was 
really its best use. Ef it was: better to pre- 
serve the wood until it should be good tins-- 
ber than to clear (he land, then the farmer 
in preserving it has to all intents and pur- 
poses cnl tivated timber and earned aright 
to the timber he has produced. In that case 
the standing timber is his property and 
should be exenipt from taxation. 

If you had not included the barns, sturap- 
ing, drainage, ete., in the rental value of 
$2.50 for the cleared land that rental vaine 
syould al! belong to the people; but as you 
include those values, your question is like 
that of the child who wanted to know the 
size of a piece of chalk. 

If the owner of Jand which was taxable 
under a Jaw laying all taxes on Jand values 
should resist the tax he could uot complain 
specially if the tax were collected as real 
estate taxes are now. 

In levying such a tax all improvements 
—stumping, draining, ete., included— 
would be exempt. It would not be difficult 
to arrive at the vaiue of such improve- 
ments. For instance, if the timber were 
taken off the wood lot you mention, and the 
stumps left there, how much would that 
lund be worth per acre? The answer will 
give you the land value of the improved 
farm. 


Farmers, Mortgages and Interest. 


Gat, Ont.—Please explain how you pro- 
pose to appiy your system of taxing land 
values to farm property. Ican easily see the 
advantages of the system to inhabitants of 
citiag, but itis not so apparent that it will 
benefit farmers. If farm improvements ure 
to be exempt, what value could be given to 
farm land, and who would appraise it? 

Again, if vacant land in cities decreased in 
value under the influence of the tax, would 
not mortzagees foreclose and come on the 
mortgagors under the personal covenant? 

Also, is not interest as much a private tax 
as rent? Ido not notice that you propose to 
change the private control of money 
cate the cenversion of city or municipal bonds 


or advo- 


by the states instead of as at present by: 
banks. 
$20,000 from a bank at six percent interest.: 


The town in which I live is borrowing 


Could not these bonds be converted by the 
Dominion into their notes or certificates of 
value without interest, the bonds being held 
us security just as the banks hoid them? 
ICONOCLAST. 
In shifting taxes from products of Iabor 
to land values we propos 
property the same as all ojher property— 


to. treat farm 


that is to exempt the improvements. and 
products and te levy the tax on the land 

-alue alone. The value to be: given. to 
farm land for this purpose is to be ascer- 
tained by 
provements, which 
and deducting that from the value of the 
firm. 
be found in his exemption from all tariff 
and internal revenue taxes, from taxes on 
his buildings, fences, drainage, tillage, 
crops and live stock, and from higher wages 


determining the value of im- 
ran be readily done, 


The adv antaze to the farmer will 


for his labor and better interest on his cap- 
ital, Every working farmer would pay 
less taxes than he pays now, and the poorer 
farmers would pay notaxatall. Thefarm 
laborer would be benelited precisely as ne 
city laborer would be. - 
Your reference to foreclosures is a se- 
rious but temporary matter. 
ership in land is a cancerous growth of 
many ramifications; and it. would 
strange if it could be removed without a 
wound, In foreclosures the mortgagee 
might in some instances take everything 


Private own- 


be 


and hold a debt besides. But thisisa toude. 
tion of things that constantly recurs now. 
commercial depression mortgaved 


its ewners subjected to a heavy load of 
Twelve years ago, in this city, it 
was no uncommon occurrence for the seller 


account. of purchase money, to get. his : 


foreclosure, and to enter up a deficiency 
judgment besides. 
land value tax in cases of this kind would 
be that the victim could more 
eover-his iost eround, and never aynin, nor 
his children after him, be in danger of a 
similar misfortune. 

Interest, real interest, is: not as much a: 
private tax as ground rent. It is not ‘a tax 
tall, but in the nature of wages... For : 
full ‘discussion of this subject read ‘‘Prog- 


The advantage of the 


asily re- 


ress and Peverty,” book 3, chapters 3and 5. 
There is no doubt that the volume of 
money should be subject to public control, 
and that public debts sre aa abomination. 
Interest on public debts is, as a rule, not 
interest at all, but a tax. Truce interest 
a product of capital, while interest on 
public debt is usually in the nature of | 
pension, Tf we gave to all soldiers a pen- 
sion in addition to the wages. we had paid 
them we woud. be doing. what we do to. 
those who lentus &° ainpowder, when in addi- 
tion to paying thei for the powder we give 
them ale oa bonus in the name of interest. 
as to municipal bonds, issued for public 
improvements, it) would undoubtedly be 
better if they were certificates, redeemable 
in the use of the improvements, like the 
certificates by which the Guernsey market 
was built. Or the same thing inight be 
accomplished by Copestiing bonils with the 
superior government and taking from it on 
loan a legal tender medium of exchange. 


Teachers as a Dangerous Class. 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa., Jan. 25.—In your issue of 
Jan. 22 you say: The most dang erous class 
‘the men ‘of light and 
learning,’ the editors, professors, teachers, 
and: influential citizens, who are constantly 
prociaiming that our social adjustments are 
all that need be desired, and that every effort 
to induce the masses to think ot pussible social 
improvement is a menace to property, an in- 
Vitation to anarchy.” I am not a man of 
“light,” nor do I set up rauch claim to ‘dearn- 
ing?” ‘but I can reasonably claim to be a 
teacher, consequentiy—according to your as- 
sertions—I am one of those whe believe i in 
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sufficiency and desirability of our “social ag 


justments.” Net so, Mr. Editor. Tam: anxious 
for—laboring for— —improvement. All the ene~ 
ties Of the workiueman de vot le Without: 
nor ean all his mise re be 
nal source. 
Inadequate to enatle him to live comfortably, 
no fair minded person will deny: but 
workingman spends mure, in. prope 
ability, for things that are anythine but ele 

rating in their influence upon him ‘and. hig. 


the. 


family, than the wealthier. chee eho: mich 


better afford it. 
If the workingman’s condition is te be im 
proved to the extent hopec ‘by the advro- 
eates of fabor reform, is it net proper shat he 
should) make seme movement: on his own 
part? Isit net possible to induce the ‘Man, of 
toil to absunden seme: ef: ihe habits which ange 
ment his wretchedness?. Can he not be; in~ 
fluenced to give to his famiiy the support he 
now gives the saloon: snd tubaceo ve onder? 
. THomas J. Ivecr. 
-You misread the quotation from Trg 
Staxpakp. We did not say that teach. 
ers belong to the most dang 
the world, nor that teache elieve- in the 
iiictency. and. desirability of our social 
adi justments; but that those teachers who 


do so believe and proclaim betong to tha 


most danzerous class. 

Itis true enough that all the enemies of 
workingmen do not he without: but the 
enemies that he within are not peculiar to 
workingmen. Vice is not confined to the 
hovel; it may ilourish in the palace. Ang 


if itis more repulsive i in the hovel than in | 


the palace, that is only because it lacks tha 
cloak of wealth. 


You ask how it would be if the workines - 


man should refrain from. supporting the 
suloon and the tobacco vender. Under exe 
isting industrial conditions it would soog 
bring wages down so that he could not 


contribute to his family what he saved 


from the saloon and the. tobacco shop. 
That. difference would ultimately find its 
way to the landlord. This is not'a plea, fox 
saloons. nor even for tobacco, but a reply ta 
your question. 


AN ECHO. 
“The Standard’ on the Letter: Carriers. 
Learning of the sickness of an acquainte 


-ance, who ison the force of ‘letter. carriers: 


attached to Station — in this. city, it was. my 
duty to visit him. THe Stanparp of March 
5 had come to hand containing an article 
headed “The Letter Carriers,” and also an 
editorial paragraph: calling attention to an 
attack by a petty officerat the head of the 
station on the manliness of the men under 
him. “Taking the paper with me to beguile 
my triend with matter that. he would nature 
ally find of much interest, T paid my: visit. 

Jchn Carver,.as I will call him to conceal his 
identity, lives on a floor of a house that is not 
overcrowded—for New Yerk. He needs all 
the rocm he has for the accommodation of 
his family. I found niin quite sick, ser ously 
so, but with vigor enough to w elcome a vis 
itor and take part. in free conversation. His 
ailment is from abnormal organic complica- 
tions, and he is sometimes better and some- 
times worse than on this day. Let me give 
you his statement as drawn out by my ques 
tions. 

His comment on the: Geo: matter: 
THE STANDARD, one being a list of 
and the other a charge of insult a 
jury, was, “It is all time.” | 

This man has been carry 


nuber have died, he has 

his children on the borden’ 

where little ones die wit! 

The youngest childre en are 
For fifteen years this fat 


from early morning until | the day 


over. long routes with ofttimes a load tea. 


heavy for aman, in cold and heat, in, sun and 
storm, to earn ‘the. living: of his children by 
serving the public. He has had to ‘Teport for 
duty. every morning at: tio if a man 
was ever five minutes late, © 
the. case sometimes: wi 

at a distance, from’ — delay - 
he «was required to give. 
in making up) of “his | pack» ‘and 
to hand the ‘same. to aK substitute. 
livery, the regular carrier ce 
One of pay fone any parte! t 


men - living 


until a mien: went out on ‘his delis 
It seemed ds if the fear of EEE & 
was brooding in’ the: mind: 
aubhority i : 


each man’s time. 
froma wip: Then ine: 
ter pests ‘ nae a quarte 


enanteal when the, m 
station making. up) the 
twelve HOME S labo ¢ 


péciall yw at “4 
tn BHOOr: enorgsh re 


since be men 
vet rid of them. ‘Fhis 
iI sat ae had Urea 


Ou totems 
to have 
worker. 


atid: even. 
for: hiss 
He was stron: 


veue he he 
(doe Think 
or bow LD thir 
. EpE ab ae 


S 


eoud be thie 

collapse. 

anxious and ‘overwork 

pay all goes to. the 

route, nud his: only. 

from ® SOGICLY 
gugo he was’ 

in: one of our. tine. 

there. undert 

his case, and nec 

him. Subsequent 

Ate home he had 

sleeping in’ his. un 

his: protest, it, wa 


given, the D 

able night. The 

of a friend Ss visit BI 
his home. 

His wife tells nie ‘chat APtor ‘he le 
hospital she found cause for the most pvuig- 
haunt erief in discovering thi 
ranged for no return. W ho Wil try to reveal 
in all its darkness the shadow that was 00 & 
brave heart—and is yet unlighted? 

ipa Howaap 


traced toan exter- 
That his wa; ves are in most cases 


tion to-hig 


ous class in _ 


trudred 


vould be. 
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‘ps Irish Hymn for the Queen's Jubiiee. 
1 gernards in Dublin Nation. 
= breath from every <lime is blown | 
a swelling gale of praise, 
aga ices circles around the throne, 
And glory brings her wreathed rays 
From east, from west—shall Erin alone 
Stand sileut, scornful, in these days! 


Qh, uo! we love our queen too well, | 
Too well we know our love and duty; : 
Qur voices shall the chorus swell, 
Qur gifts will shine in worth and beauty, 
And every heart beat with desire 
To make the guerdon worth the honor; 
We'll sing ber fame in phrase of fire, 
And place the flaming crown upon her. 
t 


Then haste with banner and trump and drum, 
And shake the mist from the mountain 
heather, 
I 

} 

| 

| 


And pluck its purple plumes as you come, 
To deck vour heads as you step together; 
And you—come up from the valley’s gioom, 
And cease your wailings and songs of sor- 
row. ; 
This is the time of the primrose bloom, 
And our queen reigns fifty years to-morrow. 


Yes! fifty years of the pomp of war, 
To teach the savage the ¢ ‘spel story; | 
And you were tied to the conqueror’s car, 
~ And thrilled with every pulse of glory. 
Then, shake your purses, maidens and men: 
Don't be nigzard and scant in your measure; 
Your rags are foul; but: your huts in the glen 
Are known right well to be stucked with | 
treasure. 
"Tis honor to honor you give again, 
And vour queen shall thank you, maidens aud 
meu. 


; 
| 

When Crime can wanton in cloth of gold, | 
And call on Glory to shadow her sin, 


What say you there, my friend in the crowd! 
sec your white head; speak up—speak loud. 
Where are your children? God knows, not i; 
Perhaps in the churchyard still they lie. 

Your wife? Well, this is a world of sin; 
Some fai! and die; sume sing as they spin; 
But God's white fiuger has marked us all, 
And each: must go at his own elear eall— 

But what has this to do with our queen? 

Jf children rct and die on the green 

Is she to blame? Tf your roofs biaze high, 

Is she to temper the ruddy sky, 

And cail the waters of heaven to drown 

The fire which sin on your heads brings down? 
You talk like fools. A plague on such speech! 
{would that her tender words could reach 
Wour hearis of stune. By Heaven! I swear 
Bhe'd rather forfeit one silver hair 

Tian see your children starving and bare, 
Whipped by winter’s pitiless air; 

And yet you hold vour pockets tigat 

Agaiust all law of God and right. 


And fairest pearls of earth can hold, 

"Tis the devil's own world we're living in. 
When a!) the glory of earthly things 

Is claimed by power, and gladly given, 
The tattered banner that idly swings 

In chance}! dim is a link to beaven. i 


_ he victor flashes a sacred sword, 
And a holy sign sits on his helm; 
He goes to do the work of the Lord 
As regent over this earthly realm; 
And round the world the trumpets blow 
For England's pride and for England's 
power; 
Blest.are the people who kneel and know 
That God has sent them a fruitful dower; 
And Dlind the nation that will not. see 
An angel of light in England's wings. 
God pity us then, for such we be, 
Who silent stand whilst the chorus sings. 


But we will sing to ancther strain, 

While sorrow pipes with a failing reed, 
And tears will fall like the winter’s rain, 
~~ And heart wounds troubled again will bleed. 


‘Bitty years of a golden reign— 
Under the stars no prouder station; 
Fiity years of sorrow and pain— 
_ _‘Gnder the stars no sadder nution. 
Fifty years of a sweetened life, 
Crowned with honour and blest with fame; 
Fifty years of famine and strife, 
Crushed with iron and scourged with flame. 
- Acrystal cup of iittercst fears, 
A golden goblet of noblest blood. 
Dhis be our tribute for fifty years 
Of a reign so areat, so wise, so good. 


-sPavi4d Lowry in Pittsburg Bulletin. 
Five minutes to seven. 
' Dow's great factory was as silent as a 
ehurchvard. The great, broad belts hung | 
limp. The monster fly wheels seemed to | 
he so many obsiructions, barring the light. | 
The long shafts, that transmitted power | 
tothe hundreds of machines, looked like | 
ood rays of light. The machinery had a 
gum look, Much of it was as forbidding 
®y the teeth that srin in the jaws* of a 
stall That was the impression it made 
upea Doctor Javre us he accompanied 
dohp Dow, Jr., through department after 
department. 
“Hew many people do you employ?” 
“Nearly eight hundred on our pay roll— 
men and boys,” 
“Keeps you pretty close. 
Wever get a holiday.” 
Dow, Jr., laughed. “Qn the contrary. 
my father goes away whenever he desires 
thange; J} gu off every fall, hunting and 
fishing; stay away two and three weeks— 
been away six; and the shop never missed 
ws.” 
Gr. Jayne's look of wonder invited the 
explanation. given with pardonable pride. 
_ “System—method, doctor. Jf I do say 
it myscif. Dr. Jayne, vou won't find a fac- 
tory in the country, giving employment to 
@f mary hands, where everything runs as 
Smootaly as at Dow's. We do everything 
methodically here—all the departments di- 
Wided upon systematic lines, regulated like 
@lock work,” 

“Yes,” said the dactor, “I have been told, 
@ thousand miles. away from home, that 
Dow’s is regarded as the model establish- 
ment of the country.” 

“The only way to run a factory,” said 
‘Dow, Jr., in a matter of fact way, that im- 

pressed the doctor, who was making a 
round of the workshops in quest of infor- 
Mation he deemed essential to the com- 
pleteness of a book he had in hand. 

“How do you keep track of your people? 
So many coming and going. I suppose 
you don’t know your own operatives.” 

Dow, Jr., took out his watch, glanced 
from it to a clock at the end of the room 
they were in, and said: . 

“Just wait a minute and you'll see. 
Stand near this window, doctor.” 

The doctor observed a number of men 
and boys coming into the factory yard. 
A‘l carried dinner pails or baskets in their 
hands. hey trooped into the mill in 
droves, by twos and threes, singly, laugh- 
ing, talking, pushing and shoving each 
_ Other, until they entered the department 
the doctor was in. There the flow of good 
matured chaff ceased as the operatives took 
: their places at the machines they attended 
“$0. As they passed the timekeener's office 

ne doctor heard the timekeeper and his 


I suppose you 


‘ low the window. 


‘THE STANDARD, 


“Thirty-six; seventeen; three hundred 
four; forty-five; eleven; seven hundred 
one; two; nine; twenty-one; five hundred,” 
as the arrival of the operatives was re- 
corded. 

Suddenly a gong sounded—the doctor 
started; simultaneously the long, narrow 
belts and the big, broad belts became 
taut; the monster fly wheels revolved; the 
jong line of pulleys overhead whirled; the 
machines, big and little, champed as they 
seemed to whet their teeth on red hot and 
cold iron, munching it in their jaws like 
ravenous monsters, and tossing the iron 
out again like so many husks or empty 
shells after they had absorbed the kernel. 
The sound that filled the room as iron met 
iron, welding, cutting, shaving and pound- 
ing, was deafening; the whirling pulleys 
and eccentric movements of the machinery 
added to the confusion. 

Seven o'clock precisely, and to a second, 
every man, woman and boy in Dow’s fac- 
tory was at work. 

Doctor Jayne readily excused Dow, Jr., 
who was called away by a handsome young 
fellow, a friend evidently, and looxed won- 
deringly at the operations of a machine be- 
side him. A very small boy attended the 
machine. The movements of the small 
boy’s arms and hands were so regular that 
Doctor Jayne iusensibly associated him 


with the machine. It was. difficult to tell: 


where the machine ended and the boy be- 
gan. The small boy never made a false 
move. The bit of iron was lifted with one 
hand from one point, the same piece in 
another form was caught up dexterously 
thirty seconds Jater from the machine, al- 
though seemingly the same instant. How- 
ever, as the machine manipulated thirty 
pieces in a minute, it followed as a matter 
of course that the small boy was not sling- 
ing the same piece of iron at himself 
through the machine as rapidly as appear- 
ances indicated. The small boy’s eyes were 
never off the machine; his hands scemed 
to be part and parcel of it. It made the 
doctor tired to look at him. He looked at 
the boy machine, or machine boy, fully 
ten minutes before he discovered that the 
boy’s foot was a part of the mechanical 
operation. Hands, eyes, feet—all were 
going—all on the jump. 

“Curious, isn’t it?” 

Dr. Jayne turned to find Dow, Jr., at his 
elbow. 

“That boy makes one hundred and iifty 
thousand movements every day. First, 
he picks up the blank from the tray, puts 
it inthe groove, while he removes with 
his other hand the piece coming out over 
here. If you notice, every time he reaches 
out his right hand, he lifts his left foot, 
presses this treadle, and he has to toss the 
piece from the machine into the elevator.” 

“What's his name?” 

“You'll have to ask him. All we know 
is that he runs number eleven.” 

‘“‘He don’t look eleven,” said the doctor. 
Dow, Jr., smiled. 

“We have them of all ages.” Then, ad- 
dressing the boy: ‘You'll have a holiday 
to-morrow. We'll shut down.” 

The small boy blinked both eyes and nod- 
ded and Dow., Jr, led Dr. Jayne through 
the other departments. 

When the doctor returned to his office, 
he tried to estimate the probable length of 
time that the very small boy who cperated 
number eleven in Gow’s factory could keep 
it up. There were fifty-two weeks in a 
year, sixty working hours in a week in 
round numbers. Nearly 50,009,000 motions 
ina year. Then the doctor drew a mean 
in estimating the pulse—what looked like 
a very neat calculation caused the doctor 
to ponder profoundly. If aman or woman 
had a little rest—recreation now and then, 
it wouldn't be so bad, but the outlook for 
the small boy was not encouraging. 

Somehow, the doctor could not dismiss 
the small boy from his mind the next day. 


‘He heard the whirling, whirling, whirling 


of the pulleys; the clamp, clamp, clamp of 
iron; smelled the oil that greased the mill- 
ion bearings in Dow's factory. The im- 
pression made by the very small boy and 
the ravenous machine was not a pleasant 
one. 

He was sitting alone before a ruddy fire 
(he was a bachelor) when the calculations 
growing around the small boy were broken 
by asummons. The summons was unex- 
pected, but Dr. Jayne was one of the pro- 
fessional men who believe they owe some- 
thing to their fellows. He accompanied 
his visitor to a squalid part of the city, as- 
cended a long, dark flight of stairs, and 
was ushered into a meanly-furnished room, 
provided with a loungs and an old-fash- 
ioned iuuck bed. The lounge was falling 
apart. The truck bed had a thin straw 
tick on it, and a ragged quilt—no blanket. 
On the tick lay a boy, with his face to the 
wall. 

There were foul smells in the alley be- 
The house had a sour 
smell. The walls were damp. Wretched 
poverty was stamped on everything in the 
room; there was a sound of drunken rev- 
elry in the upper and lower rooms and in 
the alley. 

“What is the matter with him ?” 

An old, old woman, with snow white 
hair, eyes dimmed with age and_ palsied 
hands, rose from the lounge with difticulty, 
and in a voice scarcely louder than a whis- 
per, said: 

“Tt’s—like—a fever, sir.” 

She stood beside the bed as the doctor 
spoke to the boy. ‘Turn your face this 
way and look up at me.” 

The little limp form turned slowly over, 
and Doctor Jayne looked down into the 
bright eyes, on the burning cheeks, of the 
boy he had observed in Dow's factory. 
The doctor looked at him intently, felt his 
pulse, then, in low, measured tones: 

“A crime! a shameful crime! Over- 
tasked—murdered!—slow |= murder—mur- 
dered by inches.” Then, turning to the 
old woman: ‘What made these marks on 
his wrists and arms?” 

The boy turned his face away. The old 
woman looked distressed. Her hands 
were moving up and down her faded 
gown; they caught each other and fell 
helplessly away as she answered in that 
loud whisper that was more effective than 
any volume of sound uttered by human 
lips: 

“His fatner—my son—beat him.” 

“What! Beat a little fellow like that!” 
The doctor, in spite of his familiarity with 
degradation and bratality, was very angry. 

“My son drinks—does nothing but drink. 
These holidays, sir—people treat him— 
he—gets drunk—somehow—and scolded— 
scolded soy and—I couldn't help it, sir—I 
couldn't.” 

Her wretched gown was up at her eyes, 
but the doctor was occupied with the boy. 
There was something here worse than fe- 
ver. The boy’s nervous system had re- 


ceived a severe shock. He questioned - 


boy closely; went to a drug store near, re- 
turned, administered some of the medicine 
he had brought, left instructions with the 
grandmother and returned to his office, 
reflecting upon the problem of life more 
seriously than he had ever done before, 
and he had the reputation of a very con- 
siderate, thoughtful man. 

He visited the fever stricken boy early 
the next morning. 

*‘He—didn’t sleep more—than an—hour, 
sir, all night,” the grandmother whispered, 
wringing her bony hands helplessly. 

The doctor locked at his patient, who 
was tossing his arms and moving his head. 

‘“‘He's—been—flighty all the time.” 

The doctor turned the torn quilt down, 
felt the boy's body, his head; timed his 
pulse—then suddenly turned to the window 
and looked out. 

When the old woman spoke to him, he 
met her look with a steady gaze. There 
was no sign of emotion; his voice was a 
trifle lower, perhaps. 

“Do—you—think?”—- 

‘It is very hard to determine. The 
chances are against him. Have you any 
other means than this boy supplied you?” 

The old woman shook her head. The 
doctor made a mental note. Then he ad- 
ministered a powder, looked long and ear- 
nestly at his patient, turned aud left the 
house with a pre-occupied air. 

He returned again at noon. 

A bleary-eyed wretch, with bloated face, 
and shambling gait—a creature whom pro- 
longed debauchery had robbed of all that 
is noble and spirited in man, lurched 
against him in the entry. 

“Are you—you the—doctor’s been tend- 
ing my kid? 

Doctor Jayne shoved him aside with as 
little concern as he would push a dog from 
his path, but before he had stepped on the 
stairs the drunken wretch added : 

*°Cos —’cos — youre not wanted any 
longer. The boy's dead—dead, d’ye hear!” 

The doctor was going up stairs—sud- 
denly he paused, descended, and addressed 
a slatternly-looking woman, who stood in 
a doorway. 

‘Is the boy dead” 

“Died half an hour ago.” 

- Dr. Jayne walked away. As he was re- 
turning to his office a familiar voice ac- 
costed him. He turned to meet the famil- 
iar face of Dow, Sr. 

“Heard you looked through my factory 
the other day. Myson spoke of it. Just 
back from Colorado. Wonderful country 
out there. You found everything tn ap- 
ple pie order in my factory. I’m satisfied 
at heart. Took me twelve yekrs, sir— 
twelve years to perfect my system. I don't 
mind telling you—you are not in the busi- 
ness—-that after all is said that can be said, 
the chief reason, the real secret of my suc- 
cess has been—you can't guess what, doc-. 
tor. Tl wager vou anything vou can’t.” 

“T need not try,” said the doctor. 

“Well—in two words—Ive always kept 
my machinery in repair. I used to rely on 
two machinists when I had five hundred 
hands. I doubled them—it paid—put an- 
other on—gained right along by it; now I 
have eight hundred hands, how many men 
do vou think Thave looking after the ma- 
chinery alone—I mean, keeping it in proper 
repair?” 

“TI will not venture to guess, Mr. Dow.” 

“Ten—ten, sir, who do nothing but 
watch the machinery and repair it. Thave 
a systematic factory, I flatter myself.” 

“The system is very tine, indeed,” re- 
plied Dr. Jayne. ‘‘A very fine system,” he 
added,, meditatively, as they separated. 

{ 
| 


WOMEN IN LIVERY. 


And Peaple Wonder Why American Girls 
Don’t Take Kindly to Service. 
New York Letter in tbe Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Here is an accurate picture of—whom do 
you suppose? A Fifth avenue nursemaid. 
Where is her white cap? She doesn’t wear 
any. And her apron? That is gone, too. 
How, then, ‘is she to be distinguished from 
pretty girls who are not servilef By means 
of her wide white linen collar and culls. The 
fashionable matron concerns herself acutely 
about the costuming of the household serv- 
ants. Just the same as in clothing herself, 


| she seeks to keep different and ahead of the 


multitude. 

White caps and aprons ou children’s nurses 
have beeome common. Therefore the swell 
mother sends her offspring out for an airing | 
With a newly dressed servitor. This young 
person is clad plainly, but neatly. Her bon- 
net is stylish, her bodice is fitted like a glove, 
her skirts are gracefully draped, and her feet 
are in French heeled gaiters; but conspicuous 
badges of her menial calling are a dead 
white coHar and equally clean but glossless 
culls. These impart the desired singularity, 
and at the sume time are hew. 


A Corver in Vacant Land in This City. 
Real Estate Record and Guide. 

In the past history of the country there 
have been periods of real estate speculation 
in which nearly alithe land of the country 
was involved. The last great speculative 
land craze culminated in S87. It was brought 
about by a paper money inflation, and while 
it lasted was a veritable South Sea bubble. 
The future was discounted 10,000 per cent. 
Vacant lund near New York was divided off 
into building lots and held at prices which 
would have required double the population of 
the United States at that time to be located 
near the city to have justified the estimated 
values. We have had numerous local specu- 
lations. ‘A few years ago there was such an 
one in the extreme nerthwest, including Man- 
itoba. It was brought about by a rush 
of emigration to a fertile region just 
opened up by tailroads. Just now there isa 
luud craze in southern California. Fabulous 
prices are being paid for lots in Los Angeles, 
and in farms near by. It will of course, in 
time, come to grief, as did the northwestern 
speculation. Then there are quite a number 
of local “booms” due to the wonderful in- 
crease in the population of places like Duluth, 
St. Paul, Kansas City, and some twenty or 
thirty other centers of population west of the 
Mississippi. Here in New York there is dan- 
gerof an unwise speculation in vacant lots on 
the line of improvement. There is practically 
«corner in vacant land on this island, and 
thence the danger that we may get lots so 
hich that it will check building, and our sur- 
dus population will be forced to seek cheaper 
Jouses on the other side of the East, North 
and Harlem rivers. 


What Is a Democrat? 
Hemstead, Tex., Advance Guard. 

A democratic gentieman of this citv wants 
his paper stopped for the reason that he don’t 
want to read any such idezs as tend to give 
land to the peovle. The gentleman is a demo- 
erat! .Could he answer truly and derine 
democratic principles that would be a test of 
democracy! He may be a high protective 
tariff man or a free trader and still be a 
democrat or a republican. He may be a bank 
mun or an anti-bank man, and still be a mem- 
ber of almost any party except green- 
backers. He may be centralist or state's 
righter, monopolist or anti-monopolist, for 
the Blair bill or against it, and either party 
wiil swallow him. He would be at.a loss to 
name one thing that a man has to believe in, 
to be aimember of either party, or to point 
out what, if he do nut believe in it, would 
debar him from affiliation. Without a policy; 
Without a purpose, save office; without a sin- 
gle test of membership, the t'vo organized 
machines are paving the way to difficulties 
they wot not of, The gentieman must ever 
gropeiu darkuess if he continue to live on 
tradition, and shut his eyes to arguments and 
Investigation. 
principles must be the 
persistent study. 


The world moves, and true 


result of intelligent and 


What are brain and blocd and muscle, 
But slaves of the land owning man! 
The serfs of the priests of Mammon, 
And the game of clique and clan? 
From railway kings to sharpers 

It is catch and Eeep who can. 


What boots it that honest Labor 
Works on for his daily bread, 

And starves.m the bitter struggle, 
Or dies ‘neath the heartless tread 

Of the sleek and stull-fed cattle, 
By the pompous placemen led? 


The law is made for the trickster, 
The load for the man that works; 

The millions are the Christians-— 
The monopolists the Turks; 

There is meat and wine for the masters, 
The Insh for the slave that works. 


And the haggard lips of Labor 
Have begged vainly for relief, 

To find the clutch grow tighter 
Of monopolist and thief— 

The baubie span of his freedom 
Grow day by day more brief. 


And when on some black to-morrow 
The giant, goaded and blind, 

Shali smite in his wrath his master, 
One blow for his babes and kind, 

The pale reapers of the whirlwind 
Will know that they sowed the wind. 


DREAMING OF AFFLUENCE. 


Melinda’s Seur Brend Makes Farawny 
: Meses See Sights. 


Well, Melinda has kiln-dried another 
dose of sour bread. We sleep in separate 
beds now—two nightmares in one bed is 
too hoss-tile for comfort. Melinda sleeps 
up stairs and dreams of murder and 
ghostly fantastics, and I repose in the 
spare bed over the kitchen. I call it the 
spare bed, on account of the spareness of 
the straw tick and the leanness of the 
covering, 

Last night my dreams took a happy 
turn, and I dreamed I had suddenly rose to 
affluence, with all its comforts and human 
meanness. 

I carried a gold watch weighing over a 
pound and a sanctimonious smile that was 
all deceit and a yard wide. I was sur- 
prised, in my sleep even, to find how easily 
my old heart would crack open and _ slop 
sympathy for the poor. In the opening of 
my dream I imagined I saw society consol- 
idated and soliditied into something like a 
large rock. Iwas near the middle, with 
that gob of sour bread transformed into a 
whetstone and whetting the point off my 
appetite. Pretty soon Progress came along 


its point into the rock, just below my loca- 
tion, and began to split the rock asunder. 
The upper half began to move upward, 
and the lower half was pressed deeper into 
the mud. Then Pride came along and be- 
gan to label the different strata, naming 
topmost kings, princes, lords, and on down 
the upper half till it reached me, and Iwas 
dubbed Capitalist. Then in the lower half 
came mechanics, machinists, farmers, side- 
hill farmers, teamsters, peddlers, beggars 
and paupers. [T looked down and saw many 
old friends below me, but society pre- 
vented me from going down to them, and 
they were loaded too heavy to come to me. 
The farther progress—in the form of im- 
proved machinery—slipped between us, 
the further the two halves of society re- 
treated from each other. 


Then the vision changed and men and 
things took on natural forms and I found 
myself a  pursy bondholder with a 
monstrous appetite for money and political 
honor. 

I was living in a large house, reclining 
ina stuffed chair and smoking imported 
cigars. Sweet music seemed to fill the air 
with its melodies. This illusion came 
from the tramp of a tender bedbug on the 
druin of my ear. Our spare bed is full of 
the fittle critters. Melinda was sitting in 
the bay window sewing rare lace on a pair 
of pantalets, which the missionary society 
were going to send to the little heathens, 
and Jeremiah, my dog, was out in the 
kitchen licking the dinner pot, while our 
French cook was down in the cellar get- 
ting a bottle of old wine for our stomach’s 
sake. 

Pretty soon Melinda looked up and re- 
marked: 
“I read in the Canootville Tooter this 
morning that there is great distress among 
the laboring class. Do you know any- 

thing about it?” 

“Yes,” [remarked; “I did hear that the 
cheap whisky they drank is awfully 
adulterated.” 

“Buta great many of them: are out of 
work and their families are suffering for 
the necessaries of life,” she continued. | 

“Well, what of it?’ said I. “It’s none of | 
my business. I don't belong to that class | 
of people.” | 

“But you live in the same world,” she 
went on. | 

“But I don’t have to work like,they do,” | 
I growled. 

“Why not?” : 

“Because I've got lots of money.” 

**How did you get it?” 

“Blamed if I know. I guess dad made 
it in the soap business.” ees 

“Where is your money?” 

“T’ve got it invested in Jand.” : 

“Do you farm the land?” es 

“Naw! I'm just holding it till the price 
comes up?” 

“Will that benefit the country?” — | 

“Naw! Iv’s for my own benefit ’m hold- 
ing it.” 

‘“Did your dad make any land when h | 
was making soap?” | 

“You blarsted old idiot! If you'd read the | 
Bible a little you'd know who made it. 
God made the world and all that’s in it.” 

“What did He make it for?” 

“For the benefit of the people.” 

“But you say this land you are holding 
is not benefiting the people—on!y benelfit- 
ing you.” 

“Well, ain't Ia people?” 

This last answer settled her. She suw 
at once that one rick man is more valua- 
ble in the eyes of congress and the Creator 
than a thousand poor laborers, and she 
bounced out of the room ina passion, be- 
cause she couldn’t argue against the logic 
used by her old, Jand grabbing hubby. 
Then Tread my usual few verses in the 
Old Testament and went out on the street 
to cheat somebody in a highly moral way. 

By and by I met a poor man in search of 
work. He removed his hat and asked me 
if I had any work to give to a deserving | 
man. These public solicitations always | 
touch my heart, and it soon began to bleed 
like a stuck pig for the deserving poor. I 
told him I had some work I wished done, 


aud if he would work fora dollar a day | people lived and labored as one family, with 


‘vent his anger on something. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
in the shape of a large lever, and it drove 
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The Shadow en the Wall. | 
W. A. Taylor. 


und board himself, P’'d give him a job right 
off. 

“But,” says the cheeky scamp, “I have 
a iarge family to support, and I can not 
afford to work for the wages you offer.” 

“A Jarge family!” I exclaimed in sur- 


prise; “What business have you with ua ; 


jarge family?" ; 
“I couldn't help: it; God gave me the 
power of reproduction, the talent to love, 


permission to marry, und these little kids. 


are the result; and I hope it’s no offense 
against society, as long as I am willing to 
work for their support.” 

My heart was so full of concentrated 
sympathy that I couldn’t answer him, and 
Thobbled on down street and soon forgot 
all about him. 

The vision shifted again, and I thought I 
was lying in a bed of ease, trying to sleep; 
but my sou! was troubled in regard to the 
suffering poor, and it wiggled around in 
my boscm and made me feel very uneasy. 


; All this came from the wad of sour bread, 


which laid on my stomach as contented 
and indigestible as a brouze dog on the 
front porch of a parsonage. And I know 
that a great many oid skinflints imagine 
they have a troubled soul when it is only a 
touch of dyspepsia. and a few doses of 


‘stomach bitters will remove ali their re-— 


morse of conscience. 

In the next shift of the vision old Satan 
came for me, and he had his left horn 
through my stomach and began to drag 
me around the room (I miust have had 
awful griping pains about that time) and 
kick up and toss his head, like a brindle 
cow with a big pumpkin on her horn. 
As he went prancing around the 
room with me, I began to grab = up 
articles of value and stick them in my 
pockets, and fimally I got hold of my safe, 
where I kept all my bonds and cash, and 
tried to iake it away with me. Old Satan 


reared and pitched and cracked his tail in | 


anger, but I held on to the safe, and soon 
it began to move, and Satan cracked his 
tail louder than ever and gave me a pitch 
in the air, and I went up through the roof 
of my palace and came down again with a 
big, healthy thud, and woke up and found 
myself lying on the floor, and heard Me- 
linda loudly inquiring whether the chimney 
had fallen down. 

I never did believe in dreams or night 
noises; but if any one discovers the shadow 
of truth in this one, and will send the 
shadow to me in a sealed envelope, I wilt 
give him the best splint broom in the shop, 

Faraway MOSEs. 


LABOR IS NOT FREE. 


A Detroit Paper’s Criticisms of 
Hewite’s Utterances. 
Detroit Evening News. 

Mayor Hewitt’s recent illness did not im- 
prove his temper. Like cenvalescents gen- 
erally he i peevish, and the recurring 
twinges of his pain fill him with a desire to 
No fitter object 
offers itself than the labor organizations, for 
they made a gallant fight against him in their 


Mayor 


effort to elect Henry George mayor instead. - 


So he proceeds to spill his bad blood on the 
Knights of Labor. On two oceasions bas he 
done this and his outcries have been as devoid 
ef argument and reason and as full of ex- 
pletive and bald opinion as those of sick old 
men usually are. 

And, of course, he is inconsistent. He fears 
that the north is fast entering the state in 
which the south was before the abolition of 
slavery; he claims that where labor is free 
and the-citizen may dispose of himself as he 
sees fit, progress is inevitable even with few 
natural resources. 

Were labor “free” there would be no ocea- 
sion for such association of workingmen. But 
it is not free. All the natural resotirces 
needed iu the production of wealth are in the 
hands of a few, placed there by the ancestors 
of the present toiling generation, who, what- 
ever their right to despuil themselves of their 
own birthright, had no right: to rob their un- 
born millions of children. The possessors of 
these resources ure masters. They. are 
strengthened by the forees of  nature—in- 
tended to serve as incentives to work—in their 
hold. Men must go to them or starve and 
shiver in the cold. The citizen cannot dispose 
of himself us he sees fit. He must take the 
terms the master offers him. Aud the master 
himself isnot free, for he is compelled by the 
sume powers which drive the men, to conform 
to the system. Under these circumstances 
the workingman cannot be blamed far sup- 
porting an organization, membership in which 
is “the one condition” on which he can get 
work. He hasa choice of alternatives: sub- 
mission to an irresponsible employer—irre- 
sponsible to those whom he uses for his en- 
richment—-or submission to a body of his fel- 


low workingmen, all with interests the same: 


as his, who, combined, have the power to ex- 
act better conditions for 
those the greed of busses would impose. 


THE YEAST AT WORK. 


Au Essay on Lndian Civilization Read by a 
Student in MNamline University. 


themselves than. 


: everything in common, knowing all arts but. 
; War, and worshipping a deity whose attri —_. 
| butes were almost parallel to those of the — 


christian God. 2 
The territory occupied by the Incas was. 
about the size of the state of Minnesota. The 
evidence of the density of tueir population is. 
‘traceabie in the ruins of theircountry.. It is 
also noticeable that ail their land was use 
Could we, with an equal population, live in 
restricted-a territory, under our’ system of 


government? Our nation is scattered over-a 


territory nearly fifty times the. size of theirs, 
containing x far greater supply of natural 
resources, and ‘yet thousands of our fella 
‘citizens suifer from the lack of things nece 
sary to sustain a mere animal existence. Is it 
any wender, then, that the Indians prefer to 
retain their present system of land tenure? 
Iris estimated that there are three bundred 
and sixty. thousand Indians in: the. Unitec 
States. The present Jaw permits them to file 
homestead entries, which they cannot: com: = 
mute, encumber or transfer, and which must... 
remain the property of the original entryman . 
for twenty vears from the date on which: the | 
patent is issued. Very few Indians have. 
taken advantage of this law. And, as the 
land belongs 
compel them to adopt our system. No one... 
woud think of compelling any railroad cor- 
poration to. divide the land they heid into al 


' lotments, and: thus issue it to their individual | 


members. But this is what our congress pro- 
poses to do. with the Indians. Tt is often said 


that the Indians hold much more land than. 


they use; that we should not atlow them to. 
roam over a vast tract of land, keeping: it out 
of use, when there ‘are so many Americans 
seeking farms. Are there no Americans. and 
foreigners holding more land. than they use: 
“QO, yes; but.they paid for it,” some one says. 
Some of them did; some dic: not... But 1b wag 
stolen frem the Indians before they paid for 
it. I think that if no one held more land thay 
he used, there would be no need of men going —— 
west to hunt for farms. There is plenty. of 
unused, fertile soil in cur: midst without driv- 
ing the Indians from their land to make room 
ferus.. - - wy ne ; pee 
I believe that the founders of this republic. 


had a better idea of the proper system of — 


governinent than most of us have. Thomas 
Jefferson was one of the most. prominent of: 
the men whe signed that memorable docu-— 
ment in which we find these words: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident: That all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creater with certain unalienable rights: _ 
that among these are life, liberty andthe pur. 
suit of happiness.” Pigg Se ante 
We get uw glimpse of his interpretation 0: 
that passage by the following statement, 
which he made ina letter toa friend: “I hold. 
it to be a self-evident truth, that the Jand be- 
longs in usufruet to the living.” That word”. 
| “usufruct” contains the seeret.- Its definition 
| is thus given: ‘For temporary use, without 
power to transfer to ancther.” ; . 
The well-known writer, Wendell Phillips, . 
once said, “Private property in land is an 
iniquity.” Thus, from the: high: authorities 
Thave mentioned, and frem the evils. of our: 
present system, which are apparent on every 
hand, it is evident that we would do well 
find a better system, than that of the Indian 
before depriving thein. of their birthright... 
One of the evils of our system is daily made 
prominent by the eraze for speculation i 
estate which seems tohave taken posse: 
the “twiri cities of the northwest.” A 
not time to go into details, Pwill close with 
quotation from.) Mrs... Gougar of Indian 
Writing from Ireland, voicing the convicti 
that had pierced her soul after she had. trav-: 
eled that afflicted iste in search of the cause 
of its poverty, she described the landlordism 
which covers it like a shroud, and said; “It ig 
the sum of all villainies intrenched behind 
liuw.” Bag 


How it Used to be in California. — 
San Francisco Peepte. : ae 
Last week an advertisement offering some 
of the bleak sand hills near the Cliff house for 
sale said:... SeenON eree a a 
| “It is proposed to erect a few. handsome 
dwellings in this locality in order to: enhane 
the value of the remaining lots?) 
This is the land question in a nuts 
lland is practically worthless unti 
need gives it: value. The g 


“Is this land yours?” asked Mr. Miner of Sir 
| Monepolist. - CE Si OA cee ga 
“Ave,” growled Sir M. 'Got a grant. from 
the Mexican government in the year one” | 
Actually using it now 0 
Not just-now,” draw 
“TE must trouble you: 
then.” answers Mr M 
matter. Eg 
This’ was the mine 
Dividing the diferent a 
sized claims, they perm 
only one elnim, and: thi 
Was actually: working: i 


The students of Hamline university, at: 


Minneapolis, Minn., being requested to  pre- | 


pare essays on making the Indiana citizen 
and dividing his land, one of them, W. E. 
Brokaw, read the following, which. shows 


that sound ideas are bevinning to penetrate 


the crust of scholastic dvctrine: a 
We are apt to think of the Indian with con- 
tempt. The average American will tell vou 
that there is ne Indian civilization. Bat there 
is no race, however low it may be in the scale 


of humanity, that has not seme-redeeming: 


feature. The Indian is not an exception. 


Did you ever hear cf a@ famine among a tribe 
of Indians where all the members of that j 


tribe did nut suffer? Do you know of any 


race, or people, where that new labor motto, 9) => 
‘An injury to one is the concern of all,” isas |° 


fully applied as it is amone the Indians? 
The one thing which most astonished some of 
the Indian chiefs, on their Visit: to W 
ton was the sight of vast wealth aud ex- 
treme poverty side by side; millionaires and 
paupers living in the sume block. And this 
very thing, that so surprised the © Iudian 
chicfs, is to-day the puzzling problem of. all 
civilized nations. : : 

The redeeming feature of the Indian civil- 
ization is the equal right of every inember cf 
a tribe to the use of the resources of nature 
possessed by that tribe. If the tribe is. rich, 
the individual members of the tribe are rich 
But in our bousted eivilization. the richer our 
nation becomes the pocrer. the masses of the 
people becoine, while a few individuals absorb 
that weaith. ; 

The objection is often brought forward that 
their systein mzy do for. a primitive civiliza- 
tion, especial empbusis being placed on the 
word “primitive.” If by primitive they mean 
original, their statement is true, proof of 
which may be found in the law God gave to 
the Israetites by the hand of Moses. But they 
usually mean that the Indian system is too 
crude for curuse. If the Indian system con- 
tains the right principle we should develop 
that principle, nut maintain a system founded 
on an opposite one. 

Let me call your attention to the tribe of 


Indians who dwelt in what is now known as | 


Peru, Scuth America. Robertson, in his His- 
tory of America, estimates tbat there were 
forty million of them killed in the conquest of 
Peru. They accumulated a wealth which it 
took a century of Spanish indolence und ex- 
travagance to waste. They surpassed mod- 
ern civilization in many things. “Lhey estab- 


lished a system of government in which the j 


equal rights of every human being were rec- 
ognized and observed; under which millions of 
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Acenrate Time Keeping found 
in any watch, ind in addition have the following im- 
portant improvementa, for which we have patents: 

The PATENT DUST PROOF protects perfectly 
the balance and hair spring (the most delicate and 
vital parts) from damage, dirt and dampness. 

Our Patent Compound Regulator has absolutely 
no lest motion, a 
Our PATENT STEXL WIND is the strongest. 

and simplest made, 

ur Patent Dust-proof mevements aro free 
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time keepers, under our own guarantee. 
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‘and found women working for $2.35 
‘She said that ten years ago there were but 
300 women working as cigarmakers in this 
country, while now there are 19,400. 


92.50 per day. 
ployed. 


bers on the roll, 
“pnd over £250,000 accumulated funds. The 
- Amalgamated society of protective cotton 
. ‘spinners have a membership of 16,510, with 


messenger boys of Boston were in bet- 
ter luck than the New York boys, for they 
carried their strike. When thirty-five of then 
walked out of the Milk street station, it was a 
total surprise to the superintendent, and it 


Was more of 4 surprise when he received tele- 
-Brams informing him that boys from other sta- 
tions were falling into a procession with them. 
“He soon received « committee from them, 


who told him that they wanted car fare when 
Palled to go beyond certain described limits. 


a ‘They also demanded that they should look to 
one ““boss” for orders, as they had been re- 


teiving them from operators, clerks, office 


: -.. managers and linemen. Their demands were 
. Eranted at once. 


A correspondent of the Pittsburg Labor 
Tritnune, a muner, does not draw so pleasant 


> @ picture of life in Alabama as do the “boom- 
ers” of that state. He speaks of several 


Jarge strikes as going on at the mines, of des- 
‘tution among the miners, and of free miners 


_ working side by side with convicts under 


Mrs. L. M. Barrv of the genera! executive 


board, K. of L., said in addressing D. A. 51 in 


Newark one evening last week, that she had 


sought work asa sewing woman in Newark, 


B54 


a Week. 


_Atthe monthly meeting of the trades and 
Jabor council of Winnipeg ou the 2d inst. the 
statements in regard to iabor of a pamphlet 


just published on “the industries of Wiuni- 


peg” were discussed. They were to the effect 


that living was cheaper and wages higher 


in Winnipeg than in Toronto and the other 


ities of Canada. Members of the council 
- gharacterized them as misleading and inaccu- 
- vate, and the opinion was expressed that such 


pamphlets were printed in order to induce im- 
migration for the purpose of cutting down 


-qvages. A price list of the necessaries of 


housekeeping in Winnipeg and Toronto will 
be prepared and sent east. The rates of 
wages in various trades in Winnipeg were 


published in the Manifoban giving the above 


They ran in the skilled trades about 
There were many men unem- 


Facts. 


in the Boston Labor 
figures in regard to 
“The United society 


Robert Howard gives 
Leader some interesting 
English trades unions: 


pf boltmakers and iron shipbuilders at the 
close of 1885 had 27,795 members on the roll, 
~ qwith an income of £70,703, 


or $550,000, and 
£38,317 accumulated funds. The Amalga- 
mated carpenters and joiners had 25,781 11em- 
with an income of $300,000, 


over $270,000 annual income, and $175,000 
‘pecumulated funds) The Amalgamated rail- 


Way servants’ society is the wealthiest society 


per capita, they having 9,054 members, with 
$70,000 annual income, and over $275,000 ac- 
cumulated funds, or about $26 per member. 
The New Jersey Unionist is getting upa 
$estimonial to Assemblyman John Donohue. 
‘The Chicago Tribune is authority for the 
statement that the city ran behind last sea- 
gon’s record of packing 700 ,000 hogs. It adds: 
“Looking at the whole subject, it is therefore 
evident that a shortage of 700,000 hogs this 
season means a loss cf $700,000 in wages, and 
that at least 5,000 men who were employed 
last season failed to find work.” 
 ‘Themortgage record of Cass county, Iowa, 
or the first six days ian March, is printed in 
the Atlantic Industrial West. It contains 


‘geventy-seven entries and amounts to $41,510. 


‘The same paper says that the records show 
Bhat $3,000,000 in mortgages is drawing inter- 
st ja that county and $5,000,000 in Montgom- 


W. s Waudby, a:well known printer and 


clerk in the National bureau of statistics, calls 


tention to the rapid decline in printers’ 


“wages. In fifty of the cities and towns in 


thirty-five states the average for the union 


“scales was, for weekly papers, in 1875, $19.05; 


n 1885. €15.90; morning newspapers, per 1,000 
ems, 1875, 46 cents; 1885, 38; evening news- 


“papers, 1875, 43 cents; 1855, 3% Mr. Waudby 


has spent several months lately in Pennsy]l- 
Wania collecting statistics. The average of 
printers wages in places in that state where 
there are no unions, he says, is $6 a week, or 
48 cents per 1,000 ems. 

Christina Schultz, age 21, with her parents, 


“arrived at Castle garden Dec. 1, 1885, from 


‘Russia, and immediately started for central 
Pakoia. On the same day that she declared 


“her - intention to become a citizen of the 


nitec States she filed upon a pre-emption 


claim and entered a tract under the timber | 


culture law, making 330 acres. In May, 1886, 
she proved up on her pre-emption, paying 
$1.25 per acre, and at once took a homestead, 
avhich she lived on six months and purchased 
Bier. 4 1886 At the age of 2, one year and 

w days from Russia, this single woman 
Sed “from the government 320 acres in 
fee and 160 contingent upon raising ten acres 


ent of subscriptions to stock. is de 


of trees. All she did to get the 320 acres was 
to build a small frame “shack” (the settler's 
term for a cabin) 10x12 feet and break ten to 
twelve acres on each claim, being careful 
to live on the land during each period of six 
months. From this it would seem that our 
government extends no special advantages to 
our own citizens in the settlement of the pub- 
lic iands. The American has only the ad- 
vantage of the difference in traveling ex- 
penses over the European, and steerage rates 
for an ocean passage range from $15 to $30. 
The answer so often made to those who urge 
that the land question is the labor question— 
namely, that our public lands are open to 
settlement for those who want work—serves 
quite as well, then, for the discontented any- 
where in Europe as in thiscountry. What 
remuins of our public domain can be taken up 
by any people qualified for American citizen- 
ship. But a settler upon it must be capable of 
farming his land and be possessed of from 
$200 to $600 to pay for his claim, make im- 
provements and meet living expenses pend- 
ing a harvest. The poor of Chicago and the 
poor of Vienna are, therefore, equally unable 
to become settlers in Dakota. 


Mr. N. O. Nelson of St. Louis has reproduced 


‘jn pamphiet form the articles on profit shar- 


ing which he contributed to the Age of Steel, 
the calls from manufacturers in all parts of 
the country for information on the subject 
being frequent and constantly increasing. 
Dr. Edward W. Bemis has also a chapter on 
profit sharing in New England in a late 
publication on co-operation. He says that 
only two or three failures in profit sharng 
can be found in this country or Europe, and 
even in these cases, where, for reasons not 
wholly the fault of the men, the plan was 
finally abandoned, there was no failure of a 
company that tried the plan. 

The Farmers’ alliance is a secret society, 
though the secret work is very short and sim- 
ple. As soon as a lodge has members enough 
to exert an influence in a locality it asks the 
merchants to make bids for its trade. The 
lodge binds itself to give the successful bid- 
der all the trade of its members, and he fur- 
nishes the goods bought at a fixed discount. 
Thus each member can obtain a dime’s worth 
at little more than wholesale prices. The mer- 
ehant then secures low freight rates and the 
best terms by ordering by the car load. 

At: the recent fair held at Wheeliag by the 
Xnights of Labor, the first book ever made 
of sheets of Bessemer steel was exhibited. It 
had 400 pages, measured 8 by 10 inches, 
weighed 98{ pounds, and it wouid have taken 
500 of its sheets to make an inch in thickness, 
The cover was of steel, highly ornamented, 


and the leaves gilt-edged. A collection of | 


other novelties, suchas flowers, slipper pockets, 
whisk broom brackets, and bunches of grass, 
all of Bessemer steel, was also shown, and 
was the first ever made. 

Negroes in Lincoln county, Ga., who have 
bought goods and mortgaged crops to pay 
for them have got so far behind hand that 
they are said to have organized to resist the 
officials charged with collecting the debts. 
Of course they will get worsted in this, but, 
says the Manufacturers’ Gazette, the lesson 
will be worth all its cost if it teaches these 
lately enfranchised citizens that no worse 
slavery ever existed in this country than that 
of debt. 

Application has been made to the general 
executive board of the Knights of Labor, it 
is said, for a national charter for the skilled 
and unskilled iron and steel workers, the idea 
being to bring all of the knights engaged in 
this kind of work under one head. The neces- 
sity for a national charter has become more 
apparent, it is said, since the trouble between 
the knights and the amalgamated association 
of iron and steel workers at Mingo Junction. 


The brotherhood of carpenters and joiners 
of America has under consideration a 
proposition to erect a building in Philade!- 
phia, to be used as their ori ac at a 
cost of not less than $25,000 

A few weeks ago a meeting of the unem- 
ployed Jaboring men of Amsterdam, Holland, 
was so largely attended that fears were enter- 
tained of a bread riot, and the mayor issued a 
proclamation informing the people that his 
office would be open for audiences on the fol- 
lowing morning. Never before had an inter- 
view been granted by the mayor to the work- 
ing classes, and its occurrence is a certain 
proof of the somber political cloud hanging 
over the city. When the interview took place 
the city hall was overflowing with a crowd of 


pale, emaciated looking men, holding in their 


hands certificates signed by the prefects of 
police that the bearer was actually in sore 
need of bread. According to the official list 
signed by the mayor's secretary, 2,243 certifi- 
cates of this description were handed in that 
day. The streets leading to the city hall 
were crowded with women and children, and 
when, at 4in the afternoon, the city fathers 
gave orders to distribute 1,500 loaves of bread, 
the scenes enacted defy description. Men 
and women fought like ravenous beasts to 
possess a loaf of bread, and in fifteen minutes 
the supply was exhausted. 

Through the Central labor union of Roch- 
ester, 10,000 mechanics and laborers have 


erent parts of NE 


osited in MANHATTAN BANK. 
YORK, BROOKLYN and JERSEY CIT 


notified their employers that, beginning with 
April 1, they will work only nine hours a day. 

The New York bricklayers’ unions have 
made another contract with the Builders’ 
association to work nine hours a day at forty- 
five cents an hour, for one year beginning 
May 1, and not to strike during that time. 
The master masons have promised the brick- 
layers not to join the boss’s association. The. 
bricklayers’ unions are not to order any strike 
against the members of the Mason Builders’ 
association, and in case differences arise be- 
tween employers and employes the matter is 
to be brought before a joint committee on 
arbitration. 

The Cleveland Workman prints a letter 
from an operative in a sewing machine fac- 
tory, stating that when aman leaves it his 
place is always filled by a boy. The editor 
replies that the displacement of man labor by 
boy labor is 2 serious and growing evil in 
Cleveland, and is doing a great deal to pro- 
duce a decrease in the marriage rate there, 
as men hesitate to take upon themselves the 
burden of a family when they are likely to be 
displaced bya cheap boy just when the bur- 
den is heaviest. 

At the iron works of W. D. Wood & Co. at 
McKeesport, Penn., on Monday, the puddlers 
and knobbers were discharged because they 
had joined the Amalgamated association. | 

The measures against boycotting lately in- 
troduced in state legislatures are spoken of 
by Knights of Labor as worth very little as 
weapons in the hands of combative employ- 
ers. In Milwaukee arrangements have been 
made by the order to enforce boycotts in a 
manner that cannot be reached by the law. 
In Chicago two district assemblies have de- 
cided that in case of a boycott they will 
merely commend the goods of the boycotted 
person to “the consideration and attention” 
of fellow knights. 

The printing committee of the Massachu- 
setts house of representatives has passed a 
resolution by which it is directed that the 
state printing shall be awarded, not to the 
lowest bidder, but, through a special com- 
mittee of officers of the state and the legisla- 
ture, to such a bidder as, in their judgment, 
will perform the work according to the best 
interests of the commonwealth and at such 
rates as shall permit equitable compensation 
for employes. 

The National federation of miners and mine 
laborers are making efforts to consolidate the 
men of that occupation with a view to equal- 
izing the scale in all parts of the country. An 
advance of five cents per ton will be at- 
tempted on May | and another of five cents 
on Nov. 1. 

Toe Philadelphia Record says that seven- 
teen persons in every one hundred engaged in 
the tobacco industry are children. During 
the last decade for every two additional men 
set to work five children were employed. 
This was partly due to the increasing effect- 
iveness of machinery. 

The Vermont marble workmen, numbcring 
3,000, have organized, and propose to strike 
unless wages shall be advanced from fifteen 
cents to thirty-five cents. Store orders, high 
rents and tyrannical manzvgers are com- 
plained of. 


St. Brigid. 
Catbolic Fireside. . 
Sweet Heaven's smile 
Gleamed o’er the isle. 
That gems the dreary sea— 
One far gone day, - 
And flash’d its ray— 
More than a thousand years aw 
Pure Brigid, over thee. 


White as the snow 
That falls below 
To earth on Christmas night, - 
Thy pure face shone: 
On everyone; 
For Christ’s sweet grace thy heart had. 
To make thy birth land bright. 


A cloud hangs o’er 
Thy Erin’s shore— 
Ah! God, ’twas always. so— 
Ah! Virgin fair 
Thy ee pray’r 


Thou art in light; 
They are in night, 

Held down with heavy chain; 
The very sod, 
Made theirs by God, 

Is still by tyrants’ footsteps trod 
They pray—but all in vain. 


Thou! near Christ’s throne, | 
Dost hear the moan | 
Of all their hearts that grieve. 
Ah! Virgin sweet, 2 
Kneel at His feet, : # 
Where angels’ hymns thy prayer shall greet ; 
And pray for them this eve.» 


Sensible Advice. 
Cheboygan, Mich., Times. 


Every poor man in the state should remem- 


ber to vote yes on the amendment to raise 
the state officers’ salaries. At present it is 
impossible for a poor man to be elected, as the 
salary does not pay the campaign expenses. 


The 


ST. STEPHEN’S PARISHIONERS’ MEETING. 


Plenty ef Sentiment to Show That the Pee- 
ple Stand Firm... 

The parishioners of St. Stephen’s, at their 
regular weekly meeting last Friday evening, 
packed International hall,on East Twenty-sev- 
enth street, to the doors. When Chairman Fee- 
ney advanced to the front of the platform the 
audience let off a little of its Dr. McGlynn 
enthusiasm, which had been bottled up for 
seven days, with a rousing cheer, which they 
often repeated during the proceedings. Mr. 
Feeney spoke with clearness and energy. 
What they demanded, and what they would 
continue to demand, he said, was the rein- 
statement of Dr. McGlynn, a sentiment which 
his auditors indorsed with a roar of applause. 

Michael Clark said it gratiticd him to bear 
personal testimony to the courzgeous spirit 
and untiring energy of the people of St. Ste- 
phen’s in support of a great principle and a 
great man. By their unflinching devotion to 
the fearless priest of the people they had won 
the admiration not only of the workingmen of 
New York, but of the friends of justice and 
freedom throughout the United States. 

“Those of us who ure Catholics,” said he, 


“declare that within the limits of political: 


speech or action, we owe no allegiance or 
obedience to pope, cardinal or bishop, and 
most assuredly we will render none. We will 
stand by the great principle that the land be- 
longs to the people and must be restored to 
them. We will stand by the expounder and 
foremost champion of that principle—Henry 
George—whom we regard as the true friend 
of the people and the enemy of no man’s 
church. We will stand by the brave and 
noble priest whose devotion to the people’s 
eause has brought upon him the malignant 
hostility of all those in church aud state who 
profit by the system which gives to the few 
what belongs to the many. The enemies of 
Dr. MeGlynn need not lay the flattering unc- 
tion to their souls that this agitation is going 
to be a mere flash in the pan. So help us 
heaven, we will fight this fight out to the bitter 
end, come weal or come woe. It isa great 
fight. There is nothing in it which conflicts 
with the religion of any man.” 

William McCabe, who was next introduced, 
quoted from a speech made by Dr. McGlynn 


at the great Davitt receptionin the Academy | 


ot Music, New York, in 1882. Davitt had been 
showing signs of hesitation in declaring the 
right doctrine on the land question. When it 
came to the doctor’s turn to speak he boldly 
proclaimed that the land belonged to the peo- 
ple, and he told Davitt to go back to Ireland 
and fearlessly preach the truth and the whole 
truth to his countrymen. Mr. McCabe con- 
eluded by saying that the workingmen of 
New York were sternly resolved to continue 
the fight until Dr. McGlynn was once more in- 
stalled in his old home among the people who 
loved him. « 

John J. Bealin roused the -assemblage into 
excitement by declaring inusmuch as 
Cardinal Simeoni was not an American 
citizen he had no right to interfere in the 
politics of the country. The cardinal seeof the 
propaganda, had, he said, stated a deliberate 
falsehood in saying that the doctrine of the 
‘land for the people” was condemned by the 


church. Mr. Bealin exhorted his listeners to 


study the land question, which deeply con- 
cerned their welfare. 


In so doing they would 


‘be furthering the cause which Dr. McGlynn 
‘had so much at heart. 


John Swinton on Henry Ward Beecher. 


- John Swinton’s Paper. 


Tattended the Beecher-Tilton trial from 


first to last, and wagin court both when the 


first juror was called and when the final 


verdict was rendered half a year afterward. 
Iheard all the testimony of every witness 


‘and all the other evidence that was intro- 


duced. I lis’ 2ned to the whole of every 


“speech of all the lawyers on both sides week 


‘after week. 


I was personally acquainted 
with all the parties in the case, from Beecher 


‘and Tilton to Moulton the “Mutual Friend.” 


‘that were published from day to day. 
yet, when ail was over, I left the 


I made notes of all the features of the trial 
And 
court room 
Wholly unconvinced that Beecher was guilty 
of the charge brought against him. I stated 
this fact often in print when he was alive, 
and I repeat it now that he is dead. 


Land Values in New York City. 


A tract of fifteen acres in the city of New 


York was bought by Robert Lenox in the 


sar 1818 for $2,500. About the same time he: 


bought fifteen acres more adjoining his first 
purchase. He died in 1839, leaving” his prop- 


erty, which in his will he styles My farm at 


“the tive-mile stone,” te his only son, James 


nian Company will be organize 
in order that all stockholders m y 12 


Lenox. 


In August, 1850, Miss Henrietta Lenox, | 


who inherited a part of the land from her 
brother James, sold the block bounded by 
Madison and Fourth avenues and Seventy- 
first and Seventy-second streets, for $400,000. 
At this rate of interest what were old Robert 
Lenox’s thirty acres are now worth about 
$7,000,000, of which value about $6,995,000 has 
accrued since 1818. 


EMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 
tions and others wishing to canvass for sub 
scribers to this paper on # liberal commission are 
invited to send their names and addresses to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD,23 Ann street, New 
York. =: 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


REVABLE GARDEN. SEEDS 


FURNITURE. 


F YOU INTEND GOING TO HOUSEKEEP- 
ING this spring or think of purchasing auything in 
RNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, etc., you should 

select them now and avold the rush of the busy season. 
We have just taken an account of stock and find that 
we have 2 great inane things that we had better sell at 
LOW PRICES 

and make room for new goods coming In. We have 
also received samples of all the NEW GOODS, and you 
cun have @ erekone now of the best that the market 
will afford. Goods purchased now will be held to June 
Ist if desired,free of expense, With privilege of canceling 
any such purchases and having money refunded at any 
time before delivery. Cash, or terms to suit. 

B. M. COWPERTHWAIT’ & CO., 193 to 25 Park row, 
betv een Brooklyn bridge entrance and Chatham 
square. 


HOTELS. 
Or POINT COMFORT, 


VIRGINIA, 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


One hundred yards from Fort Monroe (largest fortifica-. 
tion in America), where daily target practice, guard’ 
mount and dress parade take place. YTerfect in cuisine |: 


and appointments. Accommodates 1,000 guests. Turkish, 
Russian, electric, hot and cold sea and fresh water 
baths. Afternoon concerts and nightly hops. Pure 
ocean alr, free from malaria and conducive to refresh- 
ing sleep. Average temperature for winter, 47. de- 
grees. Only 10 hours from New York. Send for illus- 
trated descriptive pamphlet and terms. 
F. N. PIKE, 
Manager. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
eae B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 
280 Third avenue, cor. 124th street, 
New York. 


Children’s. Photographs by joataritanegas! Process. a: 
specialty. 


, your THE BABY. 


Delivered to express or parcel 


BOON TO MOTHERS, A BLESSING FOR 
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"NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


get GEORGE'S NEW BOOK, 
PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


(AN EXAMIVATION OF THE TARIFF. QUEST 
WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
INTERESTS OF LABOI : 


Lamo. Cloth. F Price, $1.5 
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German. 8 pages. i200: 
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ee - TO SECRETARIES | 


OF TRADE AND LABOR ORGANI az TIONS. - 


‘We have received an order to send a co 
TECTION AND FREE. TRADE” ‘ta: eve 
labor organization that may wish: to have: it, up 
number of one thousand. “A copy. will be. ‘Zecurdingly 
forwarded to the ey of any labor organization or 
twelve cents: 
for postage. RGIS & 


HE DEMOCRAT. 


ft receive a monthly supply of.7h Denoerah: 
gan of the Englisn land nationalization movement, and: | 
will be glad to furnish. copiés.to: frien 
Single numbers, including postage 6c; 
eighteen months, 1-00. 


VAX REFORMER... 


The first paper published in. Americ 
advoci ocacy of the principles of. “Progr 


Subscription, one year, with a. cop: y “Pr Oa 
Poverty,” given free, 0) cents; with ‘Progress andi Pov- 


erty” and Social Problems,’":75 cents.) 
M. BATTLE, S'S 
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